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Life Insurance As An 
Investment 


What a former President of the United States says: 


insurance k as safe as any flnandal institution con be/' Calvin Coolldfe* 


What a life msurance expert says: 


“Consider life insurance as an installment plan of investment — absolutely safe* 
non-fluctuatinp* in its dollar value; freeing the investor from all the ha^^rds of individual 
selection; giving the finest spread of investment risk known to man; freeing him frum 
all managerial cares; more suitable for quick borrowing than any other investment plan; 
purchasable in convenient denominations; with a speculative element (death in early 
years of policy) that always works with the investor and never against him/' — 
Dr, S, S. Ituebner, 


What the Better Business Bureau says with regard to an inventory of an estate estimated 
at $83,000: 


“On liquidation, there was just S6,000 left The insurance policy was the only thing 
of value. It was worth 100 cents on the dollar. The stocks were worthless. Over $80,000 
had been put into highly speculative promotions without a cent ever coming back. 
Insurance was the only ’investment' in the whole estate, “—Better Business Bureau of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


What Union Cooperative says: 

On December 31, 1931, the date for reporting to the Insurance Departments 
of the different states, we had 

LIFE INSURANCE IN FORGE ADMITTED ASSETS 

$108,130,937 “ $2,202,830 

PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OR NAMED 
BENEFICIARIES IN 1931 
$806,967*76 

We have life msurance contracts appropriate for the needs of every member of your 
family,— 

Straight Life Insurance (protection for your beneficiary and a “clean-up fund" 
for your unpaid bills) 

Endowment Policies (a savings fund for yourself — or protection for your 
beneficiary) 

Family Income Plan (providing an income for your family) 

Annuities (providing an income for you) 

Children's Policies (an educational fund, or regular insurance protection) 

Group Life Insurance (a low-cost death benefit for the members of your 
organization) 

INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 
BUY YOUR LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENT 
FROM THE 

UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: 1 200 1 Sth St N. W. 


Washington, D, C. 



0FF1,CIAL ORGAN OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS and OPERATORS 


To Oor Mo«t Willing and 
Co*operativ« Scrtbnss 

Yes* you have a grievance 
this month. Quite unex- 
pectedly, but pushed on by 
what appeared to be a necessity 
and the need of the organisa- 
tion, we have pushed up the 
publication date of the June 
Journal approximately 10 days* 


a M* BUGNIAZET, Edifor, 1200 15th Street N. W., Wa«hmgton, D. C. 


Thii JourTtal will not he held reiponsible for view# expre«»ed by 
corrcspondenti* 

The hr it of each tnonth i« the cloamg dates all copy mutt be in our 
band on or before. 


There was not enough time 
to notify our correspondents. 
As a result, most of the letters 
which arrive at the apex of the 
month had not arrived when 
these forma were closed and the 
magazine sent to press* This 
number has been shortened to 
48 pages as a result, and our 
membership is without the 
timely, iUummating and im- 
portant comments and reports 
of our press secretaries* 


Kailroiid* .. C* J. McGtOCAN 

HsmTn Bldg*, SL Paul, Minn* 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Ititemational President, Broach. 
1200 ISth SL, N. W*, Wasbingtijn. 
D. C. 

International Secretary, 0* M. Bug- 
wiAZET. 1200 16th St., N* W.. Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Intematlonal Treasurer, W. A. Hogan, 
017 South Sixth Ave., Mt* Vernon. 
N* Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 

EXEcurn^E couNaL 


Cftoinnaii 

1200 16th St., N. W., Washington. D. C* 
First District G. W. Whittoro 

1B17 Third Ave*. New York, N. Y. 

Second District F* L, KcLunr 

95 Beacon St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Third District M. P. GonoAM 

007 Bigelow Blvd*, Plttshurgh. Pa, 
Fourth District _Edwab» NOTiiNAOtX 
110 R St„ N* E., Washington, D. C. 

Fifth District CifAS. M* Paulssn 

4919 N. Cuyler Avo., Chicago, 111* 
Sixth District — G. C* Gadboir 

1B22 No* Boston St„ Tulsa. Okla. 
Seventh District C. F. Qlivxr 

1046 King St., Denver, Colo* 
Eighth District _ J. L. McBnmi! 
106 James St>, Labor Temple. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


First District E* Ingusb 

R. R* 3, London. On!., Can. 
Second District Chas. Keavxnev 
Box 24B, Lynn, Mass* 

Third District Eow* F* Kloteb 

1200 tsth St*, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Fourth District Arthur Bennett 

Box IBS, Youngilown. Ohio 
Fifth District G* X. Barki:r 

7230 N. 4th A VC., Birmlnghani. Ala* 

Sixth District M* J* BOYUJ 

S630 Sheridan Rond, Chicago. III. 
Seventh District D. W. Tract 

2605 Yypon Ave., Houston, Tex* 
Eighth District - H, W, Bbll 

1617 2nd Ave. S., Great Falls, Mont* 

Ninth District H* P. Brigacrtb 

Padiic Bldg*. San Francisco, Calif, 


Wa hopa to be forsivan, and 
we promise in July to make 
amends, we hope, by handling 
the overflow in that number 
caused by the early closing this 
month. We biflleve that our 
readers will come to the July 
correspondence with new zett, 
having been forced to wait 
much longer for the familiar 
faces in the correspondence 
columns* 


Winnipeg, Can. 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


Like all businesses, maga- 
zines have sulfered shrinkage, 
and often death, because of the 
prolonged depression. W'e note 
with some surprise and regret 
the passing from the contem- 
porary scene of ‘‘General 
Building Contractor/' a publi- 
cation of the large organiza- 
tion, F. W. Dodge Corporation* 
This was a magazine devoted to 
general problemw in the build- 
ing industry. Presumably it 
should have behind it resources 
of considerable strength. 


PreBidont , JuuA O'Connor 

5 Boylston Place, Boatoti, Mass* 

Secretary Mary Braot 

6 Boyliteti Place, Boatun, Maas* 
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It’s going makes one think 
how fortunate the Electrical 
Workers organization haa been 
in being able to keep intact its 
own offleial publication during 
this terrible business strin- 
gency. As we have often said 
before — a publication is to a 
union like a vital nervous sys- 
tem* Without it, the organism 
would soon be nothing more 
than a sad collection of isolated 
parts. 


I 
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Cities are built of musc/e, 

Of sweat and braim and 
blood. 

Ye towers, be proud of your 
birthright, 

Ye are founded on Hues, 
not mud. 

Cities are shaped by heart- 
beats 

Of men who sing as they 
toiL 

The hand of (he Great 
Mechanic 

Is seen in the plan of it 
alL 

Craft, craft is the magic 
power 

That works in tower and 
span. 

Cities are only mirrors 

Of the Great Mechanic's 
plan, 

John Gray Mulun. 
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Documents Reveal Nation-Wide Spy Attacks 


T he International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers offera in evi- 
dence of a nation-wide *py plot 
aji^ainst the union nine unique and 
startling exhibits. 

These docunicnts are in the nature of 
instructions to and letters to operators 
In the field from the headquarters of 
**The American Financieri, — ^Investiga- 
tion and Protective Service,*' They deal 
mainly with attempts to break up the 
New York local union of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, But they indicate that operators 
are on work in 

New York City,, 

Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore, 

BulTalOi 

Cincinnati, 

Dayton, 

Cleveland. 

These documents bear the signature 
of one G, Edgar Applegate, who, it is 
indicated, carries an alias of George 
E. Anderson. 

The letters and papers reprcBent the 
best exhibits ever published tn the long 
and dishonorable history of industrial 
espionage. They are replete with 
crafty, sneering instructions to opera- 
tors, contain secret code messages, 
cryptic remarks, and exaggerated prom- 
ises of success. 

Full analyses of the documents, 
and their relation to the organi?,a- 
tion is made on page 285 by G. M. 
Bugniazett International Secretary. 

In late years public opinion has been 
severely arrayed against systems of in- 
dustrial spies. Industrialists who em- 
ploy them do it with the utmost back- 
alley secrecy. They hide behind dummy 
after dummy and make and remake the 
titles of the firms performing the dirty 
service. Activities of the spy bureaus 
usually increase during March, April 
and 51 ay, when wage negotiations are 
going forward. They increase during 
depressions and open shop drives. 


Letters of spy organisation 
anticipate every developing move 
against local unions. Whole sinis- 
ter plot mercilessly laid bare by 
perpetrators themselves. New 
chapter in long anti-social history 
of dirty spy business, Docu- 
ments destined to become historic 
evidence. 


They are undoubtedly paid for 
by open shop and anti-union em- 
ployers, those who support such 
pseudo-respectable organi za t io n a 

as the League for Industrial 
Rights. 

The extent to which public opinion 
has been aroused by the use of spies is 
indicated by the following resolution 
introduced into the U. S. Senate by 
Senator Wheeler, several years ago: 

'^Whereas various court proceed- 
ings and publisheLl luvt-sUgaUuns 
have tended to show that a largo 
number of private detective agen- 
cies are obtaining large sums of 
money from businosB concerns and 
organizations by falsely represent- 
ing movements among their em- 
ployees by joining labor organiza- 
tions and advocating revolutionary 
methods for the purpose of dis- 
crediting said labor organ ixatlona, 
and by manufacturing scares con- 
cerning radical propaganda and 
alleged plans for the use of vio- 
lence in industrial conflict ; and 
“Whereas these agencies and oth- 
er interests connecied with them, 
are detrimental to the peaceful 
relationship between employers and 
employees, setting up a system of 
espionage in industry, thriving on 
the unrest and fear they create, 
and spreading false rumors and 


scares and often bringing about 
strikes in order to maintain their 
alleged services; therefore bo it 

“Resolved, That the Conumittee 
on Education and Labor be, and 
hereby b. empowered to conduct 
an inquiry into the extent of this 
syatetn of industrial espionage in 
all its ramifications and to report 
to the Senate what legislation in 
the committee*s judgment, is desir- 
able to correct such practices as 
they may find inimical to the public 
welfare/' 

Sidney Howard, dramatist, in his 
book on “The Labor Spy," says: 

“The tabor spy occupies a posi- 
tion of immense strength because 
there is absolutely no power on 
earth which can hold him to the 
truth. 

“The spy's job ia to report 
trouble. When he has no more 
trouble to report his job U ended. 
The very nature of his job requires 
him to do one of two things. He 
may falsify his reports, or create, 
through his own infiuence upon 
the workers, a basis upon which to 
report the truth. 

“The (spy) propagondist bC“ 
comes a politician, is elected to 
office, ofTers bribes, sways policy, 
compromises, blackmails, and be- 
trays, From the fioor, he heckles 
speakers, asks embarrassing ques- 
tions, advocates violence, preaches 
communist theory to conservatives, 
frightens radicals with the dangers 
of their dogma, and splits either 
into factions, ready with bared 
teeth and thirsty for blood," 

The spy must thrive upon crooked- 
ness, He must deceive his employer, 
and he must play a low, degraded, rep- 
tilian role in the union. No decent 
person accepts such a task. Only the 
lowest, least reliable, and most dishon- 
orable men undertake it. 
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THE AMERICAN FINANCIERS 

UmiFfittgatton atib ^rotpctivp Surpau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Eg* L> U* 3* 


#1 - Operative #6 shall have complete charge of all operations 
in connection with L. U. 3, His orders roust be explicitly- 
obeyed, 

#2 - Xou are to report to him dally by mail, using date symbols 
in combination with your last order number. 

#3 - Tou are not to meet or recognize each other unless ordered 
to do so. 

#4 - Let your deportment be above reproach so that your contact 
men will place confidence in your every word 

#5 - Personal names are never to be used in reports or any of 
our Correspondence. Use their title or a suitable 
synonym so that we will know who is meant, 

#6 - Have no dealings with Park Ave. either direct or indirect, 

I have that situation well taken care of and their aim .is 
our aim. 

#7 - On the leader in Washington and the ex-convict, give as much 
and as trong as printed words will stand. Wher e possible, 
call him !Rowell" and when you get the word to ^Le t go ” it 
is then to be Howell He* s B eaten . 

#8 - The ex-convict holds his strength through the older members. 
It is possible for him to fix up all Insurance matters. 

Show that he does. 

#9 - Ihe Prexy might not be adverse to taking a trip soon with a 
lot of dough and some yellov/ pine. Things are hot for him 
right now. Vague but play it. 

#10 -King Jake Wise Guy is to be worked on slowly at first. 

Insinuate that he is playing into the hands of the gentiles 
to the detriment of the Kosher boys. Have him show the 
menbers what he does with all the funds turned over to his 
committee. He might then buy a Railroad Ticket. One way. 
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THE AMERICAN FINANOERS 

Jmiefiligatinii attft J^rotrrttvp Sureau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

- £ - 

#11 - Use the Ko sher hoys only when you are sorely pressed 
for their assistance. Give them cash only for their 
endeavors, but be vague in your contracts with them 
as they will not be as easy to eliminate as the Papist* s 
will be in the new organization, we have for the members 
when the present one is no more. 

#1£ - The Business Admiral should be forced to eliminate 39 
of his 40 Minute Men. This would facilitate our 
activities in our field work, Ose tact with this 
department as they are a shrewd bunch. Study this 
carefully and don't Mislay or lose it. Destroy it. 


Yours truly. 


Why the General Attack on the I.B.E.W.? 

AN ANALYSIS 

By C. M, BVGNl AXET * I nternational Secretary 


W E believe* the answer to the foregoing to be 
that we are too progressive, and we are deeply 
interested in building up our industry without the 
usual strife. Otir enemies are trying to make co* 
operation with our employers for the benefit of the 
public and the industry a conspiracy. 

Here are a few facts we have uncovered, and we 
will leave to our members the answer to the perti- 
nent question that stands at the head of these 
remarks. 

In ST. LOUIS, MO., one John J, 0*Mara endeav- 
ored tu start an Electrical Contractors* Association, 


and published a trade magazine, which was used 
in an attempt to wreck our Local Union No. 1 of 
that city; in that sheet a general attack was made 
on the Brotherhood, In the last issue of the 
Electiucal Workers JoimNAL we have published 
O'Mara's record, including his jail experiences. 
Through the influence of Mr. 0*Mara, a dual local 
was started in St. Louis, with F- A. Michel, a for- 
mer member of Local Union No. 1141, of Oklahoma 
City, Ok la., as president. 

ERIE, PA.; Mr. 0‘Mara went to Erie and tried 
to get the electrical contractors there to oppose our 

(Tnrti to sett pat«) 
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local union. A few followed his advice, and some 
members, who had been disciplined by our local 
unions, formea a dual local. There were those, 
too, who tried as always to strengthen this outlaw 
movement by using the daily papers against us. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.; In this city Mr. O’Mara re- 
peated the effort made in Erie, Pa., and we are 
advised, received funds to pay for his last publica- 
tion from persons in this city. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: In the April, 1932, min- 
utes of the Cleveland Building Trades Association, 
they wrote up Mr. O’ Mara's story and stated that 
hundreds of organizers were working on our organ- 
ization and our employers. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.: Fifteen members who had 
been disciplined by Local Union No. 3, applied to 


the court, through counsel, for reinstatement in the 
local union, as well as for an injunction to restrain 
the International from interfering with them or the 
local union, and made other requests and allega- 
tions. The court granted their reinstatement pend- 
ing trial. Then, prior to trial, they filed with the 
court further application for the right to take depo- 
sitions of local union officers, which the court 
granted, and for which it appointed a referee. 

Had their allegations been true they could have 
proceeded to trial, but not having the facts they 
were obliged to try to build up their case through 
an effort to obtain evidence by deposition, in order 
to be able to try the case and at the same time 
poison the public mind against the organization, 
if possible, through newspaper publicity. (Since 
the abov'e action, another suspended member has 
been made a party to the action.) 

(Ttirti to pag« 38B) 
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JmiPBtigatintt anb Protprtiap Hurrau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

14 - 24 Re* L* 0. 3 Pittsburgh 


Dear Bartley: 

After receiving your report, I conferred with the 
clients and they seem to think that contacts #4-7-and 9 
would be the roost suitable to their purpose right now. 
However, the others must be catered to and humored for 
^ the influences that they have in the social and religious 
"organizations that they belong to. 

Tf you can in some way get others with a little more 
Intelligence than the above contacts pocess, by all means 
do it. It will have a better effect on the rank and 
file. 

Most cordially. 


P. S. Helen was asking for you today. 
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Jnupatigatinn anit ^ratprtiup lurpau 

^ (INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

Cincinnati 

17 - 26 Re. L. D. 3 


Dear Bartley: 

Funds have been sent to the uptovm branch. They 
will arrive by Friday. Let me know if they are not there. 

I think it was a wise move on your part to suggest 
having an office in that neighborhood. But do not make it 
too elaborate as they are not used to nice things and they 
will become suspicious at too great a display "Pigs is Pigs". 

You know. 

You should slacken up on the other grafters now and 
concentrate most of your energies on L, D. 3. That is the 
hardest nut of the lot to crack. 

Use the more sedate publications for most of your press 
work as we are not in a position right now to show pictures. 
Perhaps later you may be able to get pictures of some stormy 
session. Keep this in mind. 

I might say that the rest of our boys around the country 
are not making as good a headway as your fellows are. But 
I feel certain that if you can crack your nut we shall be 
successful at the other places in due time. 

You have a formidable fort to conquer but remember if that 
one falls, you will have a sinecure at the others. 

Yours for success, 

P. S. Cheer up. ^ou will win. 
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jlnurattgatton ati5 Protrrtitip Surpau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

Baltimore 

412-30 Re. L. U. 3 


Dear Bartley : 

I am sending to you, under separate cover, at the 
Hotel 26 names of men to be used at all future meetings. 

They are to be used independently of the other contact 
men, their Job is to be, to suggest thoughts to the other 
members and to start and participate in any demonstrations 
favorable to our side. 

See that they are well scattered throughout the Hall. 
Pay them what you think they deserve. 

Cordially, 


P. S. I would like to go to the mountains this summer. What 
say you? 


AN ANALYSIS, By G. M. Bugniazet 


Here is a peculiar circumstance— the total 
income of the 16 men in the above suit, from 
working at the trade, August 17, 1931, to date, 
has been 85.974.93. Six of them have earned 
nothing at the trade — having only had the relief 
paid them by Local Union No. 3; so that the 
other 10, in eight months, have received the 
above amount, in addition, of course, to the re- 
lief they received from Local Union No. 3 when 
not working. 


Where, then, are they getting the money to pay 
the two lawyers who, usually get big fees, whom 
they have employed to represent them? And for 
the cost of taking depositions of the officers of 
Local Union No. 3, before the referee appointed by 
the court? The referee receives $30 an hour; the 
stenographer who reports the hearings gets $1 a 
page; and all our members know how long it will 
take to examine and cross-examine 26 or more 
persons. Then when this is over, there still remains 
the trial to pay for. And who is paying for the 
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St, Louis 

1221-18 Re. L. t). 3 


pear Bartley: 

Operative #14 will Join you in a few days. He has 
done splendid work here and I have sent him to Pittsburgh 
to clean up a few loose ends there before we start the 
barrage. 

He has slept in "Car Barns" in his time and knows how 
to deal effectively with the most skeptical. 

You might prepare now to hold a meeting under a Committee 
named. V/hen the time is ripe . At this meeting, see to it that 
names and addresses are secured of those attending it. Then 
get a copy of them to oee so that I may turn it over to our 
clients for their personal use. 

Get all the press notices you can of this meeting. Before 
and after. In your attacks, contest the legality of the present 
crowd holding office, try to have an immediate election. Also 
a receiver being appointed would help our clients immensely . This 
has all been outlined to you on your instruction sheets and is 
here repeated merely to remind you of its vast importance . Use 
any means or tactic s that you think best so long as they bring 
the desired results to our clients. 

Cordially, 

P. S. Meet me at the Ht. Royale next Tuesday . 


AN ANALYSIS, By G. M. BuKiiiazet 


circular letters sent out each week to the members 
of Local Union No. 3, and to practically all Broth- 
erhood locals, politicians, newspapers and maga- 
zines? Some 10,000 of each issue are .sent out. 
aliened "New Deal Group", while on circular letters 
they have extended the idea now to Local Union 
No. 11 of Albany, sijrning in the same way. The 


cost per issue can not be less than $250, plus $250 
for mailing. 

VVe have come into possession of the following 
documents reproduced photographically. Note 
carefully the instructions in the facsimile memor- 
andum on page 284 (facsimile 1). Notice the 
orders — the use of symbols by which to recognize 

(Tyra to [iiifo 291) 
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Jnttpfitigatinn an5 (rotprtitip Surrau 
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Dayton, Ohio 
yarch 3-32 


My dear Mr. Prescotti 




Yours of Februaty 26 received and I was glad to hear 
that your clieits have decided to accept my services. I will 
have 5 of my operatives in stragetic positions in about a 
week or ten days. 

Above all, you should persuade your clients into adopting 
our plan of holding their craftsmen together in our form o f 
Brotherhood. In this way, they will always have a plentiful 
supply of native red blooded craftsmen who do not have the 
opportunities of going to other cities for work as is now 
afforded them through their present organizations. Without 
our plan of Brotherhood , your clients will always be g ambling. 
wi th every new man they employ . 

Had my advice been heeded several years ago when I 
suggested putting a strong pressure on the electrician, our 
work at the present time would not be as difficult as it is 
right now. And vastly less expensive. 

Their officials have been in the office so long now that 
they are, thoroughly trained in all their duties so that we find 
it almost Impossible to cope with them. They seem to sense and 
anticipate our moves in advance. However, our press agent work 
is bringing home the desired results and I am sure that by 
July 4th, victory will be ours. 

With best wishes to you and your staff. 


P. S. I will give you a ring when I arrive in your city. 


Most cordially. 
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Jntipfitigaluin and Jratertinp Burpau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

Cleveland, Ohio 
April 12 - 32 


Mr. J, A. Jackson 
Chatanooga, Tenn, 

Dear Sir: 

It will be impossible for me to engage on your 
work mtll some time in July as all of my best men will 
not be available till then. 

We have a big Job before us in New York, Pittsburgh 
and St, Louis and I could not at this time give you my 
best services. 

However, if you can wait until I am at liberty to 
serve you, the results of our success In the above cities 
in May and June will greatly benefit your project. 

Trusting that this will meet with your approval. 

Yours very truly, 

P, 5, I could send you one or 2 men to feel out the sentiment 
in your locality. 


AN ANALYSIS, By G. M. Bugniazet 


each other 1 Who is PARK AVE.? It is notable 
that the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
has its headquarters there. Notice Inslrucliun No. 
10, designed to foster religious prejudice ! Note No. 
11 — payment in cash. 

Now turn to facsimile production No. 2 on page 
286. 

And then read fac.similfi letter No. 3 on page 287, 
SO — they maintain branches, and have real funds! 
Whence come the funds? Read what they think 
of our members (“pigs ia pigs”) in the second para- 


graph! And the instructions as to publication! 
And the fifth paragraph — to the effect that they 
are working in several cities 1 

Read facsimile letter No. 4 on page 288 dealing 
with Baltimore. They tried to start a dual local 
there, but we were successful In preventing them. 

Then examine facsimile letter No. 6 on page 289. 
Old stereotyped material this, you will note ! 

Facsimile letter No. 6 (on page 290) suggests 
that they are operating on a national basis! Want 
to have a dual brotherhood! And have been at 

(Turn to paite 3lkS) 
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Jicne, l!?Sg 


THE AMERICAN FINANCIERS 

Jmipstigation and Pratrrttnp Surpau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 


Buffalo, N. y. , 
April leth, 1933. 


Order No'. 34 

RE: L. U. 3 Elect. 

Operatives: 

Upon receipt of this, you are to redouble your 
efforts to get some more contact men in your service. The 
older their card, the better our results will be. 

If possible, have them and their wives and their 
friends* wives visit one another, plan parties, if possible, 
coach them so that their talk will center on the policy of 
insurances. Stress the money-making possibilities, the offic- 
ers (especially the one in Washington) have. Use all the im- 
agination at your hands. That is what you are paid for. 

The opportune time has arrived for contacts Nos. 4, 

7 and 9 to start their speaking campaign. See to it that 
they have them well rehearsed. 

Remember that you cannot have too many candidates , 
do not be alarmed if others than your contact men run for 
office. The more that run, the easier it will be to defeat 
the present regime. Use every means available to keep them 
in court litigation. This is the best way of reducing their 
treasury. Another method of doing this is giving donations 
to the unemployed. 

Try it at every meeting. 

In your contacts with the Press, play up thS cost 
to the public. 

Don't omit reaching the rank and file through the 
other trades. 

Reoeat tactics of Instruction No, 16. 

Don't forget Democracy appeals to everyone. 

In forecasting events, real or imagined, be more 

vague. 

By no means is one contact man to know that you have 
dealings with another contact man. 

If you need more operatives to accomplish this, let 
me know and they will arrive promptly. 


/jme, 19S2 
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Don't be too lavish with your money in the presence 
of a contact man; it may lead him to suspect its source. 

Stress the appeal for donations always, as it allays 
suspicion. If possible, try to bring about a re-establishment 
of the list. That trick at the last meeting will hurt our 
cause. 

The rank and file will reason when they see that there 
is no work to be had, and all these past months of our endeavors 
along that line will have been wasted. 

In closing, let me remind you again to feel out the 
eight dollar day. Get more opinions, but by no means drop a 
hint of the six dollar proposal. Argue that living, clothing, 
etc. is down. Use your imagination, 

^ G A ^ N. remember, one-half facts and a vivid imagi- 
nation has made many a good book. 

Yours respectfully. 



All change your assumed name and post office addressee. 
No two alike. 


AN ANALYSIS, By G. M, Bugiiiazet 


work for several years on our organization t 

What about the next document on page 291 (fac- 
simile 7) — another location for an attack. 

Facsimile operatives order No. 8 (page 292) is 
novel. Note their methods — parties — social con- 
tact! They place a number of candidates for office 
in the field to divide the strength, so that those 
hired to do the dirty work may have their solid 
vote, and if they win they can deliver the whole 
membership. They play on the sympathy of the 
unemployed by giving them money in order to get 
their votes. Old DEMOCRACY played up to fool 
the unthinking into collaborating with them in cre- 
ating dissension by re-establishing the unemployed 
list, and playing upon the fears of the unemployed 


caused by the lack of work. See the reduction in 
wages to $8 a day, and possibly $6 a dayl 

The last document — facsimile No. 9 (page 294) 
— should be read carefully. Note they have eight 
informers in Local No. 3, who have a number of 
years' standing and that they have some in other 
organizations, but our organization is a little harder 
to crack than the others, they assert. Note the pay 
plan for the dirty work! Also note that they had 
a hand in our early struggles, when the Interna- 
tional was divided into two organizations, though 
they are wrong in the date ; it was 1908. 

' One of the New York newspapers on May 10, 
1932, carried the following significant paragraph; 

"Tn reply to a question by Mr. Walsh, the 

(Tyfn to pa no 
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June, 1932 


THE AMERICAN FINANCIERS 

Jnnpattgation and Prntprtiup Vurpau 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION) 

Buffalo, N. Y. , 
April 16th, 1933. 

Building Trades Cornuittee, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 


At the request of your counsel, I am herewith giving 
you an outline of the activities of my Bureau in your behalf. 

We have, as you probably know, eight of our Informers 
in the electricians organization, Uost of these men have been 
in our employ for upwards of eight years. Their cards range a 
number of years. The same conditions practically apply to the 
steam fitters, eleavator constructors, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, bricklayers, plasterers and carpenters. While it is 
true we need fewer men In these latter trades, you must take 
into consideration tnat the electrician is of higher intelligence, 
does not, as a rule, believe the first rumor he hears, for that 
reason our stories must be repeated to him oftener to get him to 
the point where he is receptive. We thus manage, through these 
eight men and the men in the other trades, to get him to listen 
to what we want him to hear . 

We pay these informers a small weekly wage, but a lib- 
eral bonus for successful endeavors, such as circulars (we dic- 
tate) , law suits, story spreading, making motions and speaking at 
meeting's. They are satisfied with these conditions, and we are 
assured of their loyalty. I am straining every available source 
at my disposal to get them into the important positions, and 
• thereby lessen the expenses that you now have, such as legal and 
press expenditures. 

I have had thorough investigations made of the present 
officers of the electricians, but I cannot get anything that can 
be used that .would be favorable to our side. 

I do not think fiction stories as strong as (Mulatto 
and the President) the above story never came true . In closing, 

I will again remind you that the tactics I am using were success- 
ful in 1905 and in the McNulty Reid affair later. I believe that 
by using the above tactics, and in addition, to fighting all forms 
of insurance and centering strong opposition on their leader in 
Washington, we shall be successful in the near future. 


Yours sincerely, 


June, 19SS 
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P. S. - I am sending to each of you gentlemen, copy of ray, 
orders to my personal operatives who, In turn, issue them 
to our informers, who are termed "contact men" 





AN ANALYSIS, By G. M. Bugoiazet 


counsel for the 15 ptaintifTs declined to say 
whether his fee was being paid by the Build- 
ing Trades Employers' Association, and de- 
nied emphatically that the League for Indus- 
trial Rights was financing the examination 

m w m 

Note the above answer of the counsel for those 
who are suing the local in the hope to help capture 
it. They hope it can be delivered to those paying 
the bills so that the members, wages and condi- 
tions can be slaughtered. 

Mr. Walsh is Frank P. Walsh, counsel for Local 
Union No. 3. The answer of counsel for the 15 
members who are plaintiffs against the local, does 
not deny the Employers' Association is paying the 
bills, but emphatically denies the League for Indus- 
trial Rights is paying the heavy costs. 

"Labor Age," supposedly a friendly paper to 
labor, published an attack upon us by one Louis 
Budenz, The following is the information we have 
on him: 

Prides himself as a leader of an opposition 
group in Local Union No, 3. 

Lost a year-long Hosiery Workers’ strike 
in Kenosha, Wis., where he spent about 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Connected with the Hosiery Workers’ 
strike in Paterson, N. J-, which he also lost. 

After being in the employ and on the pay- 
roll of the Hosiery Workers and almost ruin- 
ing them financially, he is now forming an 
outlaw group in Philadelphia, known as 
Hosiery Workers. Branch No. 1, 


These documents taken together compose an 
amazing record of crookedness. They account for 
the so-called unrest In local unions at several points, 
and above all else they show why adverse publicity 
against our union is appearing in hostile news- 
papers and magazines. 

The answer is now in our members’ hands. If 
they go along with those who always find fault and 
with those who see nothing that is done which can 
be called good, then they can not blame anybody 
but themselves if they deliver the organization into 
enemies’ hands and wreck their own future eco- 
nomic conditions. 

1 am sure this will not be the answer. I have 
faith in the membership. They have been tried 
before, and never found wanting. Now is the time 
for all members to forget their petty feelings and 
support tried and true policies and tried and true 
men all along the line. Put not your faith in adven- 
turers and crooks. Let our membership show these 
wreckers that electrical workers are loyal members 
and will go down the line fighting for their organ- 
ization as they always have in the past. 



we are continuing our investigations to uncover 
further activities of spies against the union. We 
have several investigating organizations working, 
and we expect further startling results. 
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Conditions at Boulder Dam Not Cleared Up 


a $6,00 poll tax to the state of Nevaila, 
The Bigr Six Companies are not subject 
to the laws of Nevada. In other words, 
the United States government seema to 
be working hand-in-hand with the Big 
Six Companies, 

I had the privilege of examining some 
of the labor bureau’s records and learned 
that; In the month of March, 1932. over 
9.009 applications were on fUe. Over 
600 of these applicants were given 
work. On file were 70 applications 
made by electricians, 

A permit is given at the highway en- 
trance by a deputy United Statei^ 
marshal, The city is policeil by the fed* 
oral government. 

On alt government building cematruv- 
tion, the government furnishes all the 
material — ^lohor is let by erntrucL Mr, 
Grey and Mr. Smith, non-union electri- 
cians in this city, each employ one man 
at SO cents an hour. On interviewing 
Mr. Smith, he relates the inefiiciency of 
his man. Results of this meeting — Smith 
conferred with Liebert, secretary of 
Local No. 367, regarding getting man. 
The last government labor contract 
was for 26 houses, four rooms; It went 
for 111,000, The electrical labor was 
figured at $460.00. There is an average 
of 26 outlets per house, range service in- 
cluded, Government specifications call 
for conduit or steel tu^. Mr. Siefert. 
the l(tbt>r contractor, is paying a man Bfi 
cents an hour on this work. 

Las Vegas electrical contractors do 
not figure this government w'ork. 

The government leases the land to the 
individual citizen, and the tenant erocUt 
his own building. Only two business 
establishments of the same classification 
permitted. This restriction does not ap- 
ply to the Big Six Companies, 

Mr, Tallet, government engineer in 
charge of the electrical distribution, 
employs two union linemen. 

<€oaHnii^ an page 33) 


A KEPRKSENTATIVIC of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has once again visited 
Boulder Dam. 

His report reveals continuance of 
shameless conditions. Since the white- 
wash report of the Associated General 
Contractors, and since the shocking 
strike of last summer, conditions have 
not improved. A conditiem of virtual 
censorship^ however, has been set up, and 
this accounts for the specious air of 
noble accomplishment 


Tnnk nt itfnvH Plniu, ItimliP'r tlmii 


Great medieval work*city, 
under the protective arm of 
Uncle Sam. Cordon of Federal 
Police drawn around project- 
Only friends can "'see'”. Govern- 
ment acting as sweat*ahopper« 
Six Companies, Inc., issues com- 
pany scrip. 


The following startling paragrapiis 
are taken verbatim from our representa- 
tive’s report; 

Boulder Dam and Las Vegas are cities 
with a unique western personality, where 
persems of all daSBes have come to be 
ahip-wTecketl. partially salvaged ami 
then merged with the rugged atmo.s- 
phere. Idleness hreeda its own mental 
diseases in the families of the workers 
and their social and business relations 
to each other. The three vices (so typ- 
ical of the early gold rush days of Cali- 
fornia), liquor, women and gambling, 
are highlights tn the city of Las Vegas, 
There you have the tone of the picture 
created in color by this great enterprise. 

The common labor is paid 60 cents per 
hour, skilled labor 76 cents, A single 
man is charged $1.60 per day for room, 
board and hospitalization. A marrie<i 
man may rent a two or three room house 
from the Big Six Company la group of 
IflX virtue) for $20 or $30 per month; 
light, fuel, garbage, etc,, being extra. 
According to statementa made to me by 
many of the more intelligent workers?, 
the Big Six Companies figure to get back 
at least 66 per cent of the money they 
pay out in wages. There are three 
working shifts on the site— day, swing 
and night shifts. The difTerent crews 
are subject to layolTs of varying dura- 
ti(>n. Only three holidays are recognized 


(partlHlly — Fourth of July, Labor Day 
and Christmas). 

The very fact that the Big Six Com- 
panies issues scrip to employees which 
ia honored only in the compan|e»* stores 
indicates that a man must struggle here 
for existence. AU men, after the tenth 
day of employment, are compelled to pay 


fJenernI View tvf tUiick Cimyon nnd 5fl ff Tunnel Outlets, 
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New Paeon Raised to Electrical Energy 

A Review of Harper Leech’s ** Paradox of Plenty.'* 


M r. HARRKR leech, author of 
*'Thi* Paradox of 
Craw Hill, U>32, price $2*50 no 
doubt got the inspiration for hU book 
and prepared the manuscript before the 
depth of the present depresidon wm 
reached* Surely he would never have 
betrayed himself into the hands of his 
intenectual enemies with such audacity 
if he had not done so* When the stock 
of the captains of industry and world 
enterprisers is at its lowest, he comes 
forth with the most fubume son of 
praise for those he calla Men of Prey* 
To him the hero of our husinesa clvilizu* 
tion is the predatory type, short on cul- 
ture and ideals, who drives through to 
his commerelal ends without thought of 
social consequences* We 
suppose he means such 
figures as Ivar Kreuger, 
the generally discredited 
international financier, 
or such fantastic Na- 
poleons of finance as 
E* L. Cord who sought 
recently single-handed to 
attack the highly im- 
portant group of air 
pilots on the basis that 
they should be getting a 
wage about ei|ulvalejit 
to Chinese coolies* 

Mr* Harper Leech no 
doubt has in mind, too, 
such figures as the dia- 
credited international 
bankers who have sold 
slock to the public by 
bribing financial writers 
on important daily news* 
papers to mislead the 
public. We think that hra ebiipter “The 
Rea! Producer— The Man of Proy*^ is 
about the most absurd piece of historical 
analysis that It has been our tot to meet* 
Mr, Leech misses the sum total of hu- 
man accomplishment in industTy, inven- 
tion, production* and rational attain- 
ment* that h, human coUabo ration* As 
one marvels at a modern automobile 
purring down the street, who is it that 
can name the inventor of that finished 
product? The inventor nr maker ran 
not be named* That product is the 
work of thousands of men — technicians, 
engineers and workmen* It is a product 
of human eollaborution, nnd auch plun 
gors in stocks and bonds, to whom he 
points as the figure-heads of great in- 
dustrial enterprises, grow smaller find 
smaller in stalure ns utie grows into an 
understanding of just how any protiuct 
is co-operatively produced. 

Author of Predatory Typo 

However* to ho just to Mr. Leech we 
must point out that he regains his bal- 
anced judgment toward the Inut of hir. 
book, nnd speaks of ^'the collectlvistic 
nature of the neiv social nexus of power 
supply calls for a counterpoise to indi- 


Young writer seeks to build 
new system of economics based 
on electrified industry* Extra va^ 
gant praise of Men of Prey makes 
his work suspect* Misses whole 
meaning of human collaboration* 
Book has interest, must be read 
skeptically* 


vidualism and demands a control of the 
masterful spirit of the Man of Prey*'' 
Mr* Leech's book also musit not be 
brushed aside as a trivial work* It is 
daring* factual, imaginative, und dra- 


matic. Hi* general thesis that an elec 
trifled industry is capable of producing 
a plethora of goods can not be denied* 
His cniicism of both capitalism and 
Marxian socialism as arriving from the 
s{ime promise is striking* This premise, 
he declares, is the belief that value is 
dHpfinined by scarcity* Both Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx accepted this view 
of production* This view is unsound in 
modem days, for there is no scarcity 
in production. Therefore, a new view 
of value must be taken, and a new 
theory of social classes evolved* Mr* 
Leech dues nut evolve this new theory. 
He only hints at its arrival, but 
happily implies that it is going to be 
more of iin adventure in human col- 
laboration* He says, “So many finan- 
ciers and employers were recently will- 
ing in the abstract to admit that high 
wages are possible and desirable may 
have marked the beginning of the eml 
of the old sy*stem of economic thought 
baaed upon the scarcity concept of 
valiie*“ He conlinues^and we think 
fiuundly “the nature of wealth is bo 
changed that DIvob (the rich man) must 
take less and less out of the industrial 
process if the ownership of enterprise is 


to remain worthwhile," He shows timt 
the richest families gave fully 85 per 
cent of their incomes, whereas the 
poorest families save only about five per 
cent of their incomes. It is this saving 
of the rich thul draws needed fund* 
from production and conBumption, and 
brings about depressions, 

Mr, Leech does not neglect to show 
the value of credit to the industrial sys- 
tem* He takes some such position as 
Henry Oeorge, the single taxer, in main- 
taining that value created in the foi-m 
**f electrical energy out of fossil fuel 
belongs neither to labor nor to capital 
in that neither labor nor capital pro- 
duced them* They come from, as Henry 
(leorge said, Divine sources* “The uUL 
mate effects/* he says, 
“of tapping the vast re- 
serves of potential en- 
ergy buried in the earth 
upon all ideas of wealth 
and value have never 
been fully explored," 
Apart f r o m Mr. 
Leech’s undue reverence 
for the businesBinuti 
type, his book is ground 
for hope. It is a prom- 
ise that perhap s — 
through human colla- 
boration — America may 
build a social pliiloeophy 
commensurate with its 
power and industrial 
civilization. Such a so- 
cial philosophy must 
pass beyond a social 
philosophy huiU up in 
other nations under 
other conditions even as 
our imliisiria] set-up has passed beyond 
the stage.s of cither the primitive indus- 
trialism of Russia or the older indus- 
trialism of Europe. 


In Chins letters are respected net merely 
to a degree but in a sense which must seem 
I think, to you unintelligible and over- 
sirnlned. But there is o reason for it. Our 
poets und IHernry men have taught their suc- 
coasetft, for long to look for good, 

not in wealth, not in power, not in misceilon- 
eous activity, but in it trained, a eholee* an ex- 
quisite oppreemUoa of the most simple and 
iinivenwl ri'lntlims of life. To f«el, and in 
order to feel to express, or at least to under- 
stand the expression of all that Is lovely In 
nature, nil that lx poiinumt nnd sensitive Iti 
man, Is to us in Itself a sufheiant and* A rose 
in a moonlit garden, the shadow of trees on 
tho turf, almond bloum, scent of pine, the 
wine-cup and the guitar, these nnd the pathos 
of life and death, the long embrace, ihe 
hand sireiched out in vain, tho moment that 
glides forovor uwny, with its freight of 
music and light, into the shadow ami hush 
of the haunted past, oil that we have, lill 
tlmi oludos Ut* a bird on the wing:, a perfumo 
escaped cm tho gale — to nil these things we 
are trained to respond, and tho response i* 
what we call literature. — (?* Lowe$ Dicitmeea. 
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Is Prosperity Shod With Silver Sh oes? 


London bridge in falling do ton ^ 
Falling dmoTtr 
Falling down; 

Siole mg watcht ntole mg keg^ 

So in prison gou must 
Goldf or Btlver^ whiohf 

O NE is reiniKcled of this old chil- 
dren's rhyme* ss he con temp latea 
the steadily growinjr sentiment 
for silver remonetization* Senator Borah 
has told the U* S. Senate that there 
are three roads to economic recovery, 
one of which he named as a revaluation 
of silver* 

The extent to which silver has catig:ht 
the popular imagination is indicated by 
the fact that the organized farmers of 
Oregon are circulating petitiong de- 
signed to influence Congress to pass the 
Wheeler bill calling for the bimetallic 
system of currency* Such a petition has 
been sent the Elgctrical Wdeicees' 
Journal by Mrs* JuMa S. O^Brien* of 
Washington County* 

The petition follows; 

*‘We, the following citizens of the 
United States, desire the re-eatablish- 
ment of the bimetallic system of cur- 


The west appears to think so* 
Growing demand for a revalua- 
tion of stiver^ place tn world 
economic life* 


rency, employing both silver and gold 
on the 16-to-one baslsi as proposed in 
the hill by Senator Burton K* Wheeler 
of Montana, S* 24S7 (Senate two four 
eight seven) , now before the Ways and 
Means Committee* 

“Silver was demonetized in 1873* 
The day after gold was made the single 
standard wheat dropped from $L25 to 
40 cents a bushel. An Immediate panic 
was started. Industrial plants dosed 
down, wages were drastically reduced, 
fanners lost their homes, and the coun- 
try was filled with homeless and 
starving* 

“Since 1S73, panic has followed 
panic, ending in the entire collapse of 
our whole economic structure In 1029* 
There is no law enforcement today* 
Crime ts unchecked. A small powerful, 


privileged class controls the country* 
Citizens numbering millions are home- 
less and starving* The gold standard is 
a failure* 

"The only bill now before Congress 
that offers any permanent relief to all 
citizens of the United States, is the 
Wheeler Bill, S* 2487, for the remone- 
tization of silver, and we therefore 
rectuest its immediate enactment," 

Kern County Labor Council, Cali- 
fomia, has gone on record in favor of 
remonetization of silver. 

The theory underlying the bimetallic 
standard has been expressed simply by 
Charles W, Beale, a lawyer, of Wallace, 
Idaho* Bis pamphlet, “The Remonetiza- 
tion of Silver," has been circulated in 
the west; 

“Bustnesa.is conducted on credit. 

“Credit is based on money, 

“The volume of money fixes the 
prices of commodities and the wages of 
workers* 

“Increasing the volume of money in- 
creases the prices of commodities and 
the wages of workers. 

tContiaued na page S'iSi 
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6-Hour Day Fight Opens on Railroads 


enterprise ra tioi a snceese wkteh 
fails in the prinmry objective of its crea- 
tiofu H must provide a Hvetihood for 
those engaged tn tt/* 

T HK foregoing mny be said to state 
grandly and siinply the gist of the 
preliminary argument made by 20 
standard railroad unions before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the 
institution of the basic six-hour day* 
Donald R* Richberg is acting as eoun* 
sel for the unions. The case takes a 
dramatic significance as the drst formal 
attempt of the unions to combat techno- 
logical unemployment* The case was 
presented pursuant to a Congressional 
resolution* 

Excerpts from the brief read like a 
new primer of industrial principles: 
**Wbat is the 'service' to which the 
resolution refers? The common inter- 
pretation of the ‘service' of an industry 
is the service which tt renders to others 
than those who engage in it There is 
frequently an altruistic ronnotAtion 
given to the word 'service** In other 
words, it is a common assumption that 
an industry or a particular enterprise 
primarily 'serves' its consumers, or 
'serves* its patrons* But the present 
unhappy industrial conditions have writ- 
ten a new lesson, which many millions 
of people have learned for the first time, 
the lesson that the protection of our 
‘prosperity* and the maintenance of our 
‘civilization' depends upon the largest 
posaible employment in gainful occupa- 
tions of those who are able and witling 
to work* 

To Ferd MfiiilH* 

"We have had recalled to our atten- 
tion an ancient, but long forgotten* 
truth that the primary purpose of in- 
dustry is to furnish a tivelihood to the 
industrious* We should no longer de- 
ceive ourselves with the romantic notion 
that a man -works, or that on industry 
is established and maintained, for the 
primary purpose of serving others* The 
primary purpose for which any man or 
woman engages in a gainful occupation 
is to earn a livelihood, unless that man 
or woman is supported by some one eke 
whose primary purpose is to cam a live- 
lihood. Tliose whu depend upon the 
work of others for their support, those 
who depend upon properties which are 
made income producing by the work of 
others, are all dependent for a livelihood 
on the work of those who do engage in 
labor for the primary purpose of earn- 
ing a livelihood. There is no other 
way in which the social, economic* 
political system under which we 
live can operate .successfully, ex- 
cept through maintaining Indus 
tries which provide a livelihood 
for those vrho engage in them, so 
that the masses of the people are 
gain fully employed* 

“If industries are operated for 
the primary purpose of providing 
a livelihood to those who engage 


Unions appear before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 
long struggle to beat the ma- 
cbine* Clear-cut brief based 
upon tested wage and work prin- 
ciples presented. 


in them, our social, economic, political 
structure may remain sound. If they 
art' opL^rated for the alleged purpose 
of providing altruiHtically, or under 
compukiDn, a livelihood to those who 
do not work in them or to produce 
goods and services which maintain or 
enrich the lives of others — our eco- 
nomic machinery will inevitably and 
freipipnlly operate ns badly as it is 
operating at the present time and will 
eventually destroy itself; because it will 
be fundamentally unsound and opposed 
to the self-preservative demands of hu- 
man nature. The first necessity im- 
posed on every human being is to take 
care of himself; and only after he has 
taken care of himself can he be called 
upon, or can he have the ability, to take 
cure of others, 

Falie Typ« of Service 

“There is an essential unsoundness in 
the theory, unconsciously held by many 
otherwise sane peroono (especially prior 
to the present dopres*iion), that the only 

of a large Industrial enterprise 
should be regarded as the production of 
services for customers and profit for in- 
vestors. When II cobbler makes a pair 
of shoes or a cab driver operates a 
vehicle no one assumes that he engages 
in the occupation to satisfy a craving to 
serve hia fellow man* He may desire to 
make good shoes, or to furnish good 
transportation, but he goes to work pri- 
marily to earn a tiving* So does every- 
one who is not supported by some one 
eke ivho does work for a living. 

"A corporation, an industrial entcr- 
priise, is only n medium for the co-opora- 
tion of many men In working for a liv- 
ing. The primary purpose of the indus- 
Lry k the composite of the individual 
human purposes of those engaged in the 
industry. Nothing eke in industry is 
capable of having a purpose. ‘Success* 
is the accomplishment of a human objec- 
tive* An enterprise is not a success 
which fails in the primary objective of 


its creation. It must provide a liveli- 
hood for those who engage in it* 

"It may he suggested that a ‘public 
service* enterprise is established and 
regulated by public authority in order 
to obtain services for consumers* But 
it still remains true that men engage in 
such an enterprise primarily to earn a 
tiving. Moreover, it is clear that a 
privately owned and managed public 
utility is not a co-operative agency of 
connumers, but is organized and oper- 
ated as the private enterprise of those 
who seek to earn a living out of it. We 
recognize, however, the obligation of all 
who engage in a public service enter- 
prise to furnish that public service upon 
which the general welfare depends* This 
obLigation must be met and nothing 
presented in this statement should be 
construed as inconsistent with a whole- 
hearted acceptance of that obligation 
by railway labor, 

‘Tt is not our desire at this point to 
enter upon an extended discussion of 
economic theories, but merely to point 
out that in investigating the effect upon 
the 'service* of the railroad industry of 
the application of the principle of the 
six-hour day, the commission should not 
consider solely the 'service' rendered to 
customers; but should give even more 
attention to the primary service of the 
industry in furnishing a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood to over 1,500,000 
employees. * • *, 

PrimAry Problem 

"Tt has become evident that we must 
solve the problem of unemployment os 
a pre-requisite to solving all other eco- 
nomic and political problems* If an op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood is 
afforded to every one able and willing 
to work, we have clearly the capacity 
to produce the goods and services which 
are necessary to maintain and to im- 
prove the present standard of living. 
But if we disregard the necessity of 
furnishing everyone an opportunity to 
earn a livelihood and devote our atten- 
tion to the production of goods and tier- 
vices and to maintaining artificial values 
of ownership rights, unemployment will 
continue to be recurring, and evidently 
a growing problem* Ami with recurring 
periods of unemployment there will be 
wiped out periodically enormous prop- 
erty values with the consequent under- 
mining of the very foundations of our 
economic and political structure. 

“For the reasons briefly suggested, we 
desire to emphasize the fact that 
the primary service of the trans- 
porlatton industry, as of every 
other industry, k that it serves to 
provide a livelihood for somewhere 
between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
men and thereby (counting their 
dependents) to provide a liveli- 
hood directly for about 8,000,000 
people. The purchasing power of 
the wages paid by this industry 
(Contimied on pR|i;« 324) 
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Catholic Council Envisions End of 



A n important symposium on Pope 
Plus* "Forty Years After^ — Eeeon- 
stnicting the Social Order"* by 
church leaders serves to stress anew the 
place of labor in the cominiT social order. 
Quotations from this symposium, car* 
rted in the May "Catholic Action", 
orpran of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, are of interest to American 
trade unionists. 

Dr. John A. Eyan, on **Indktm€nt 
(»/ th€ Prrit€nt Syttom": 

"The most effective presentation of 
the IToIy Father’s attitude under this 
head is provided in his own words. The 
following' parap^aphs from his 'Recon- 
structing the Social Order * encyclical 
embody the most striking of his critical 
judgments upon the existing economic 
order. 

" ’The -wealthy were content to 
abandon to charity alone the full care 
of relieving the unfortunate, as though 
it were the task of charity to make 
amends for the open violation of justice, 
a violation not merely tolerated, hut 
sanctioned at times by legislators. ♦ • • 
*' ’Capital was long able to appropri* 
ate to itself excesaive advantages; it 
claimed all the products and promts and 
left to the laborer the barest minimum 
necessary to repair his strength and to 
ensure the continuation of his class. 
For by an inexorable economic law, it 
was held, all accumulation of riches 
must fail to the share of the wealthy, 
while the workingman must remain per- 
petually in indigence or reduced to the 
minimum needed for exbtence. • • • 

" ’The immense number of property- 
less wage-earners on the one hand, and 
the superabundant riches of the fortu- 
nate few on the other, is an unanswer- 
able argument that the earthly goods so 
abundantly produced in this age of in- 
dustrialism are far from rightly dis- 
tributed and equitably shared among 
the various classes of men. • • * 

" 'Every sincere observer is conscious 
that the vast differ encea between the 
few who hold excessive wealth and the 
many who live in destitution constitute 
a grave evil in modem society. ♦ • • 

" Tt is patent that in our days not 
alone is wealth accumulated, but im- 
mense power and despotic economic 
domination is concentrated in the hands 
of a few, and that those few are fre- 
quently not the owners, but only the 
trustees and directors of invested funds, 
who administer them at their good 
pleasure * * " 

Rov. Franch X. Foley cm '^Property*' i 
"He assumes, as axiomatic, that title 
to the fruits of labor Is acquired by a 
workingman only in that form of work 
which he fulfills as hia own master, and 
by which some original or new form of 
value is produced. It follows from this 
that unless a man apply his labor to his 
own property some form of alliance 
must be made between hia toD and his 


Comprehensive commentary on 
Pope Pius' Encyclical illuminates 
economic questions. Labor’s place 
clearly defined. 


neighbor’s property. It is therefore 
entirely false to ascribe the results of 
their conihined efforts to either party 
alone; and it is a grave violation of 
justice that either should deny the effi- 
cacy of the other and take to himself 

all the profits accruing from the union. 

* * * 

"Each class, then, must receive its 
due share, and the distribution of cre- 
ated goods must be brought into con- 
formity with the demands of the com- 
mon good and social justice,” 

Rev. Dn Joeeph in^ S. J., on 

* Wages** : 

“As the encyclicals, so the Scriptures 
them.selves contain numerous passages 
laying down the obltgation of a living 
wage and the time within which it must 
be paid. The man who deprives the 
w-orker of his wage is placed by the 
sacred writer in a like category with the 
criintnal who murders his fellow-man: 
'He that sheddeth blood and he that de- 
fraudeth the laborer of his hire, are 
brothers.’ (Ecelus, xxxiv, 13.) • • * 

"That the Christian ideal of the mini- 
mum wage to be paid to the adult male 
worker, as head of n family, should be 
sufficient to keep his home in decent 
comfort; to educate his children in 
accordance with reasonable standards; 
to prevent his wife from being wrested 
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from home and children by the far- 
reaching arm of a greedy commercial- 
ism; to lay up what should normally 
suffice for the day of sickness, accident 
or old age; and finally to enable him to 
transmit at least some little property to 
those whom he has rightly and sacredly 
cherished in life — all this is a truth too 
obvious to dilate upon. For the adult 
woman worker that minimum wage 
must be sufficient that she can inde- 
pen do ntly provide for herself in the 
same degree of modest decency.” 

Rev. Francis J, Haas on ** Unions**: 

"It may be said that the suspicions 
of employers regarding the purposes of 
unionism have diminished much more 
rapidly in European industrial centers 
than in the United States, Because of 
either ignorance or selfishness great 
numbers of American employers and 
commercial leaders still denounce union 
officials as ’Socialistic or revolutionary 
agitators.' A eonstderable amount of 
education in realism and in old fash- 
ioned truth-telling stiU remains to be 
done in the United States. • • * 

"At present the impersonal employer, 
the stockholderf has largely supplanted 
the persona! employer of a generation 
ago. The impersonal employer acts 
through delegated agents, chosen by 
keen competition for their posts. It is 
imperative that laborers be represented 
by agents no less trained and skillful 
than those of employers. This arrange- 
ment requires a system of delegated 
officials of workers, 'which in turn re- 
quires union organisation. 

"Unquestionably, if American w'age 
earners were organized up to 80 per 
cent of their number, instead of up to 
15 per cent as is now the case, they 
w'ould receive more wages. But it is 
objected that if eight out of every 10 
American workers were organized, in- 
dustry could not pay the increased 
W'age bill; even during prosperous years 
receiverships would multiply. 

"The answer to this objection is that 
urban industry is only one part of the 
national economy. The other is agri- 
culture. If prior to 1929 there had been 
25 per cent more persons on farms than 
there actually were, urban industries 
having a correspondingly smaller labor 
force, could hove paid ample wages to 
all their employees. Doubtless before 
1929 there would have been more per- 
son.^ on farma and fewer in cities if 
farming bad been given ita fair share 
of the national income. The highly de- 
sirable result would have been achieved 
if farmers had been off actively organ- 
ized in co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. Thia IS precisely the remedy 
‘Reconstructing the Social Order’ advo- 
cates for agriculture. The Holy Father 
warmly commends ’the gratifying in- 
crease and spread of associations among 
farmers’.” 

(Cotirtnucfl on ^ 2 ^^ 
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Wagner Committee Reports on Job Insurance 


E xtended excerpts from senate Re- 
port 629 on unemployment insnr* 
nnee are here given: 

Failure of Private C^aWfp 

It i» iioeilless to establish that charity, 
whether public or private, ahouUi be the 
laat resort and not the first choice in 
dealing with the ecemomic problem of 
the men and women who are ttnlay in 
difllculty by reason of the widespread 
economic disturbance. 

This mode of relief calls for greater 
voluntary contributions by the cliiaen 
and for higher taxation at the very time 
when incomes and values are reduced. 
The consequences are fully evident in 
the present depression: Inadequate re* 
lief in spite of extraordinary efTortu of 
private citizens, states and municiiml* 
Ities; widcRpread suffering, destitution 
and malnutrition: physical and spiritual 
deteriorution, 

Ts there a better way, a more intelli- 
gent method of dealing with the risk of 
Involuntary unemployment! Can we 
by adequate preparation preserve the 
people of the United States against the 
suffering attendant upon widespread 
unemployment? 

Extent of Syatem^ Ahrmd 

Compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment under state auspices, how- 
ever, dates from the passage of the 
British Insurance act in 1911. Eight 
years later, in 1919, Italy also adopted 
a system of widespread compulsory in- 
surance and was followed by Austria, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Russia, and Queensland, In addition 
to these nine countries, eight others — - 
Belgium, Chechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Netherlands, Norway, and 
Spain — have voluntary systems of in- 
surance* In Switzerland some of the 
Cantons have made insurance compul- 
sory, while others have instituted volun- 
tary systems. Upon the establishment 
of the Irish Free State the compulsory 
system of insurance theretofore preva- 
lent was continued. 

In all of these countries the insur- 
ance systems, even where privately or- 
ganized, are encouraged by the state. 
In all of these, except Austria, Ger- 
many, and Italy, the state contributes 
part of the premium costs. 

British Sysfem 

The British system was originally 
created to provide for an average un- 
employment of less than 6 per cent of 
the number insured. 

In no year since 1921 has the per- 
centage of unemployed in the insured 
trades in Great Britain been less than 
9.7 per cent. 

It is interesting to observe that In 
spite of the increase in the scale of 
benefits since 1921 and in spite of the 
relaxation of the conditions for receiv- 
ing benefit the British insurance fund 


Senator from New York makes 
comprehensive statement in re- 
gard to compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance* 


improved iU condition between 1921 
and 1924 and in the latter year actually 
operated at a profit of $45,000,000* 

The stordinesK of tho insurance sys 
tern is further revealed by the fact that 
in spite of further increase of benefits 
after 1924 and in spite of further liber- 
alization of the right to benefit and de- 
spite the devastating effect of the coal 
strike and general strike of 1926 the 
fund had after 20 years of unemploy- 
ment insurance accumulated an indebted- 
ness which stood on the eve of the 
present depression (March, 1930) at 
only $200,000,000. Subsequently the 
debt steadily increased until it reached 
$500,000,000 by September, 1931* Dur- 
ing the past six months, despite no ap- 
preciable reduction in the degree uf 
unemployment, the debt has remained 
approximately static because of an in- 
crease in premium rates and a reduction 
in the rate of benefits paid. 

Certain factors, however, must be 
taken into consideration in measuring 
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that debt. First, almost half of the 
amount of the debt, namely, $225,000,- 
000 represents the cost of administering 
for over 20 years an elaborate system 
of labor exchanges, an interest charge 
of over $50,000,000 for funds borrowed 
from the government, and all other 
overhead of the insurance system. Sec- 
ond, it is a fair inference that a very 
largo proportion of the debt represents 
not the cost of the insurance system but 
of the pure relief which was dispensed 
through the mechanism of the insurance 
system. 

Careful calculation has shown that 
the entire amount of the debt would be 
repaid by the normal operation of the 
insurance fund within five years if the 
rate of unemployment fell to an average 
of 1 fi per cent. 

It should be evident from the fore- 
going analysis that the British unem- 
ployment insurance system can not 
truthfully be called a **dole/' Evidence 
in the hearings reveals that 82.5 per 
cent of all the benefit payments during 
the life of the insurance system were 
supplied from premium receipts and 
that only 17.6 per cent comprised 
extraordinary appropriations and loans. 

Gerwian System 

A total of 11,500,000,000 was paid 
out in Germany from October, 1917, to 
March 31, 1931, for all forms of unem- 
ployment relief. The noteworthy fact 
is that more than 67 per cent of this 
sum, or $858,000,000, had Ita origin in 
the premiums paid by employers and 
employees, Tlie balance of $042,000,- 
OOO repreaented the entire outlay of the 
German federal government, the state 
gov cm me fits, and local communities for 
all forms of emergency relief expendi- 
tures including even local poor relief. 
During the year 1931 the insurance 
fund alone supported an average of 
close to 2,000,000 workers. 

It is difficult to make comparisons be- 
tween conditions in Great Britain* Ger- 
many, and the United States. An exam- 
ination of the facts lead to the conclu- 
sion that much of the suffering and de- 
terioration attendant upon unemploy- 
ment which have been evident to the 
United States have for the most part 
been avoided in those countries and at a 
relative cost not in excess of that in- 
curred by the United States. 

Fa6fi> Opinion Abroad 

The attitude of Great Britain can be 
best expressed in the word*^ of the 
Blanesburg committee appointed in 
1926 by the Conservative goveniment 
to investigate unemployment insurance, 
“Nobody," said this committee, “has 
fluggestecl to us that the principie of 
unemployment insurance should be 
abandoned. It has been recognized by 
ul] who have appeared before us, and 
we ourselves share the view, that an 
unemployment insurance scheme must 
<Ccmttaued on pflsn 
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Modernization Grows in Force as Job Cure 


M any local unions — especially those 
in the middle west — have adopted 
a permanent foTm of a^freement 
providing a basis for repair and modern- 
ization work. These locals report that a 
gap in the wiring market is thus ftlled* 
that contractors usually are pleased at 
the opportunity of developing new ser- 
vices, and that the local memberahip is 
heartened by the creation of jobs. 

Modernization as a field of employ- 
ment was first stressed by the Interna- 
tional Office in October, 1931. A booklet 
entitled the “Co-operative Work Plan" 
was circulated among all locals. Imme- 
diate response was given. 

Since then, the underlying principle of 
the Work Plan has been applied in many 
cities. Rochester, N. Y,, has made a 
notable record. Portland, Oreg., has 
made a community drive utilizing this 
principle. 

J. Scott Milne, International Repre- 
sentative, makes an extended report on 
the Portland Plan: 

“Labor has been represented on this 
Plan from the beginning. It has paid iU 
share of the cost and done as much work 
as it could to make the Plan a success. 

“They are still taking pledges for new 
work and each day sees some new pledges 
turned in. The amount of completed 
pledges is increasing each day. The com- 
mittee is now checking on the plages to 
see that the people complete their work. 

“The weather has been very bad and 
all work has suffered from this cause. 
Only in the last few days has the weath- 
er been such that one could work out- 
doors without being soaked with rain. 
With better weather coming, the pledges 
will be completc<i more rapidly. 

“Labor realized that much of this 
pledged work would be done by others 
than their members — such as garden 
work and house cleaning. They also 
realized if they could keep certain men 
buay on this kind of work they would not 
be bothered with them on building work, 
“The percentage of work that labor 
has received from this Plan cannot be 
given at this time. The completed 
pledges are now being tabulated and the 
percentage of different work made up. 

“Representatives of the various bodies 
of the labor movement in Portland de- 
clare it is too early to tell of the results 
of the Plan. They are still working with 
the Portland Plan Committee in secur- 
ing additional pledges. They expect the 
moat good to coma from the Plan in the 
next five months. 

“Saturday, May 7, the Portland Plan 
Committee had a large parade through 
the downtown section to advertise the 
start of clean-up week and to instill 
some new pep in the Portland Plan, The 
American Legion convention will be held 
in Portland this year, and they are try- 
ing to tie this with the need for clean-up 
week. 

“Business Manager Lake, of Local No. 
48, Portland, reports they have secured 


Plan begun last fall as Co- 
operative Work Plan, though 
widened in scope, attracts strong 
allegiance. Locals see it as only 
immediate chance for Jobs, Per- 
manent policy instituted, Port- 
land, Oreg., Plan described. 


in the last few weeks many jobs through 
the Portland Plan, 

*Tn summing up the whole Plan 1 
would say it has accomplished a great 
d^l. Many of the pledges returned 
show tho parties have spent much more 
than they intended. Or as the old say- 
ing has it, *One good turn deserves an- 
other,* and the doing of one job shows 
up the defects and it becomes necessary 
to do others to make the whole job 
complete, • * ♦, 

“The Portland Plan wns sponsored by 
the Oregon Building Congress and has 
been in progress of organization since 
August of last year, 

“Funds for carrying on the work are 
subscribed by the clearing house, utility 
companies, various labor organizations, 
material dealers, real estate firms, archi- 


Friend of Gompera Dies 
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tecta and contractors’ groups, with the 
strict understanding that they will not 
in any way benefit directly. 

“O^ce space, furniture and typewrit- 
ers have been loaned to the office, 

“Billboard space, street car and mov- 
ing picture advertising, as well as a 
great deal of printifig have been donated. 

“Radio stations have all given liberal- 
ly of their time, trained speakers being 
furnished by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the East Side Commercial Club, 
Mr. Walter W. R. May, associate editor 
of the Oregonian, our general campaign 
manager, as well as Mayor Baker and 
City Commissioner Riley. These same 
speakers have talked before all civic and 
community dubs. 

“City and community newspapers, also 
magazines, have given liberally of their 
space, a great deal of which has been 
front page. In connection with this, 
would say that we have a paid publicity 
man. 

“Every house, apartment, store, office 
building, theatre, church and factory is 
being systematic^ly canvassed, and with 
gratifying results. We will have a mop- 
up squad working until May 1, at which 
time the annual clean-up campaign will 
take up the work and follow it up for 
another week, 

“The city was divided into districts, 
using fire station limits and fire stations 
in each district as headquarters. This 
was a mistake, in that fire districts are 
too large. School districts would have 
been better, 

“The East Side Commercial Club took 
complete charge of the east side of the 
river. They laid aside everything, ex- 
cept routine w^ork, and devoted their en- 
tire time and energy to this work. Their 
members worked as captains and lieu- 
tenants and solicitors being composed of 
pa rent- teacher organization members to- 
gether with hundreds of volunteer 
workers. 

“The west side districts were handled 
differently in that the veterans' organi- 
zations took one district, women's clubs 
a district, the city fir© department an- 
other district, etc. 

“A mop-up squad composed of city 
firemen and city police in civilian clothes 
combed the city for localities that have 
been poorly solicited or missed entirely, 

*'We did not make tho mistake of 
starting our campaign drive before all 
of our ground work was laid and every- 
body in the city had had time to under- 
Fitand thoroughly what it was all about. 
Consequently, the people of Portland 
generally, became very enthusiastic and 
put their shoulders to the wheel to make 
it a thorough success. 

“All pledges are kept lirletly eon fide ntiol; 
with this onderstn Tiding, property owners 
were & great deni more willing to sign the 
pledge than they would had they thought 
that thdr pledge would be public property, 
and that they would be hounded by every 
Tom, Dick and Harry wanting to do the 
work. 

^Continued on page 323) 
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Public Works, W ar, Or Real 


Collap se? 


L a BOB has seen a tremendouB gain 
in public sentiment during the past 
months Ter u comprebi^tisiv^^ public 
works program, including needed hous- 
ing, ami especially slum clearance. 

Although at this writing action in 
Congress has not been ctarilied, there is 
a good deal of conversation on the part 
of congressional leaders as to what plan 
should be undertaken. It seems certain 
that some kind of public works program 
should go into eflfect before the congres- 
sional session ends. 

Underneath the tardy tactics of con- 
fused Congressmen are heard deep and 
sinister predictions for coming months 
and years in these United Statee. Three 
alternatives appear as the way out; 
First, by the route of complete collapse; 
second, by the age-old method of costly 
international warfare; third, by a well- 
planned, comprehensive program of pub- 
lic works, The dreary months of deprea- 
sitin since black October of 1929 have 
brought the realisation that only by 
steady, intelligent, planned efforts can 
the United States emerge from the des- 
ert of waiting for an automattc recovery. 

During the past month the American 
L«?gion, the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, ami the Associated General Contrac- 
tors, besides numerous individuals, have 
expressed belief in a public works pro- 
gram. More and more Congressmen 
have been converted to this point of 
view. Economists continue their pleas 
for such a program. They have been in 
the fore ranks of advocates for the past 
three years. For instance, Edwin H. A, 
Sellgman, economist of Columbia Uni- 
verBity, has written to Senator Wagner 
in warm support of Senator Wagner’s 
huge program, rrofessor Sell gm an is 
counted one of the conser%*ative econo- 
mists of the country: 

*T doubt whether even if capital were 
made entirely costless— that is, if the 
discount rate were reduced to Eero-^lhe 
wheels of industry would be set in mo- 
tion again at once. The industrialbt to- 
day is more anxious about a possible 
market for his goods than the cost of 
producing those goods. 

^*What we need, therefore, is not sim- 
ply more available credit, although that 
is good so far as it goes, hut the actual 
setting of the wheels of industry Into 
motion. I do not see how there is any 
other recourse at present* except a pro- 
gram of governmental outlay on a large 
scale. 

Public sentiment has also grown in 
the direction of slum clearance. Few 
advocates of the public worka program 
have omitted slum clearance from their 
project. Mr. H. 1. Feldman, architect* 
has recently reviewed the housing situa- 
tion in foreign countries* He says: 
“England has been experimenting with 
municipal housing for the past 30 years, 
In London alone 50,000 dwellings were 
completed up to 1926. The slums of 
r#ondon have been practical ly eliminated. 


Gradually powers^that-be begin 
to see salutary value in public 
works program. Tremendous 
gain in pro-sentiment made in 
last month. 


The elforts of EngliBh authorities have 
been to place workers in garden cottages 
rather than tenement houses. Notable 
examples built by private initiative 
worthy of mention are Port Sunlight and 
Letchworth. In the 10 years following 
the war, 1*000,000 homes were built in 
England and Wales, and 100*000 in 
Scotland, accommodating one-eighth of 
the population. 

“In Germany, as a result of measures 
for government loans to encourage co- 
operative housing societies, between 1919 
and 1928 housing was created for 
1,100,000 families. Now Germany has a 
lower death rate than the United States 
for the first time. 

"Holland has re-housed one-fifth of 
her population with public socteties since 
1915 and mostly since 1920, In Belgium 
over 200 benefit aodeties were formetl. 
In France over 500 housing societies 
have been formed by the government for 
low-rent dwellings. 

"In Italy municipal buildings have 
been conducted on a large scale by two 
great credit societies. A considerable 
part of this credit has been spent build- 
ing model tluts. As a result of govern- 
ment control, artistic dwellings and an 
abundance of light and air have been 
produced with gratifying results.** 

Congressmen are largely concerned 
with the problem of how money shall be 
raised for such a program. The general 
need for such a solutiotl is now* generally 
admitted. 


Two Authoritiefl on Public 
Works! 

Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard 
Law School: 

“PorEonaUy, I believe we ought to 
go even further than the very limited 
program which you [Senator WagnerJ 
are sponsoring* 1 believe we ought to 
lake up long term improvements, which 
a rich country, looking to its future wel- 
fare, would not be justified in delaying. 
Such improvements are the following: 

“1. Extensive afforestation* 

“2. River control, so as to prevent 
floods, store water for irrigation and 
power, nnd improve navigation. 

**3. Parka and sanctuaries. 

“4. Adequate penal institutions. 

**Alt these seem wiser than added ex- 
penditures for highways at this time. 
We have enough highways for the pres- 
ent, their cost of maintenance is great, 
and they worsen the condition of the 
milronds.'* 

Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard econo- 
mist: 

“The Federal Reserve System, as 
you undoubtedly know, has recently in- 
augurated a hold effort to stimulate 
spending by attempting to make money 
easy. Time alone will tell how auccessi- 
ful the reserve board’s policy will be* 
Certainly in the present state of markets 
and confidence, many concerns will be 
fitow to spend simply because credit hap- 
pens to be cheap. 

**The reserve board*B policy is good as 
far as it goes, but it needs to be rein- 
forced ami supplemented by something 
else. At the same time that the reserve 
board Is encouraging business to spend 
more* the government in its own budget 
Is pursuing exactly the opposite policy. 

"Thus there is a sharp conflict be- 
tvreen the reserve board's policy and the 
government's fiscal policy, and this is a 
fCunllHuei] on pige S24} 
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Foreman, Key to Shop Education 


A new book on the ever pressing 
question of industrifil training: has 
come before the public within the 
past month. “Educational Experiments 
in Industry" (The Macmillan Co., 
?L50)» by Nathaniel Peffer, is a factual 
summary of eiTorts now being made by 
both private and public agencies along 
these lines. 

Present industrial training centers in 
the pivotal aim of raising the efficiency 
of the individual workman, through 
broadening his store of specific informa- 
tion related to his job. The goal is 
neither general nor cultural. Only such 
facts are imparted as directly pertain 
to the occupation and will increase the 
understanding and ability of the worker 
in his daily performance. When in- 
struction is conducted by private cor- 
porations or employers' associations, 
the prompfcive motive is delinitely mone- 
tary. The decisive question asked is 
always: Will it pay? 

These aims, as the author points out 
are diametrically opposed to those of 
what is commonly known as workers' 
education, which is 


Corporations recognize this 
truth and act upon ih Survey of 
employer types of education 
made. 


Foreman, a Top Sergeant 

On the basis of this theoi^y it is 
deemed that any educational efforts un- 
dertaken by industry should lie con- 
centrated upon the foreman, that he 
may be equipped with the necessary 
knowledge and understanding of all the 
work under him to impart to his sub- 
ordinates, To this end practicfiUy all of 
the larger corporations and many of the 
smaller also have inaugurated foreman 
conferences conducted by specially 
trained leader.s* These conference series 
take the form of general dtscusslons of 
the problems which foremen must face 
— problems of how to handle men, how 
to present instruction to newcomerst how 
to raise the efficiency level of their 
workers by teaching new methods. 


Charge Workers for School 

Tuition in these schools varies from 
2Bc per Bemester in the Western Elec- 
tric Evening School at Kearny, N, J., 
to $210 per year at General Motors In- 
stitute of Technology at Flint, Mich. In 
many companies it is practically com- 
pulsory for a workman to take some 
outside study in the company’s school 
if promotion is desired. 

One of the chief obstacles in the path 
of job training is its financial burden. 
A plant of only 300 or 400 employees, 
and this size makes up the bulk of our 
industrial concerns, cannot hope to 
maintain its own school. Many indus- 
tries have found it advantageous to pool 
their resources and thus by joint effort 
carry on a training system through a 
central educational department, which 
sets the standards for the industry, 
keeps records, prescribes texts and holds 
examinations. 

One of the most important media of 
job training is our public trade and 
vocational school system. Impetus was 
furnished to this movement in 1917 by 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
which pro\ddes for federal subsidies to 
states which conduct such schools. This 
is the type of school with which corpo- 
rations usually co-operate when they 
desire to carry on training but have not 
the facilities to do so at their own 
plants. State university extension 
courses provide similar facilities, though 
usually on a different academic plane 
than that of the public vocation school 
which aims to teach specific trades. 

But the trade and vocation schoob 
are too remote from the actual indus- 
trial situation. It is no longer possible 
for them to duplicate modern power 
machinery» plant and equipment. Plant 
superintendents and managers are dis- 
satisfied with their work. They claim 
they must unteach the major portion of 
what the boys learn in them. 

Teaching' Art Needed 

Industry's own theory of learning on 
the job — ^training by foremen — is excel- 
lent. In actual practice, however, il. 
too, falls far short of its mark. That 
which the pedagogical in.structora of the 
preceding period had been found to lack 
in knowledge of actual working condi- 
tions, foremen are well acquainted with. 
But they in turn are now being found 
to be without that ability which the 
school instructors had — the ability to 
pass what they know on to others. 

The indispensability of training is ob- 
vious, In spite of the increasing auto^ 
matfsm of the routine operations in- 
volved in running even the simplest 
form of modern factory machinery, thr 
human factor still enters into the situ- 
ation, More must be known than how 
to start and stop the machine. The 
operator must know how to care for it 
as well. Moreover, if he is to reach his 

(fonttmiej:! on iinjfo nSJi) 


*‘a technical term to de&cnbe the 
educational 0(10115 of labor unions 
and cl ass -conscious workers to fit 
the working class to take a more 
responsible and directive share in 
controlling the economic order. It 
is therefore concerned with eco- 
nomics and sociology primarily: 
with analysis of the existing order 
to the end of bettering it This is 
furthest from the objectives of 
education in industry-*’ 

This does not mean that industrial en^ 
terprise never undertakes the teaching 
of economics, civics, industrial public 
relations and public utility problems to 
its employees. It frequently does so. 
Although the author makes no mention 
of the fact — for he carefully avoids 
taking any personal stand either against 
or in favor of the labor movement 
throughout the book — ^it is only to be 
expected that when such subjects are 
offered they are taught from the view- 
point of the sponsoidng institution. 

The present theory of employee 
training is far from new. It is rather 
a revival of the old apprentice system 
of the craft guild period, adapted to the 
modern economy — a harking back to the 
adage that learning comes best by doing. 
Prelim inary job training through formal 
classes in corporation or other schools 
has rapidly been abandoned within the 
last decade in favor of training on the 
job under the tutelage of tlie supervisor 
or foreman in charge. Whatever the 
workman coming new to the job dis- 
covers of his duties and their perform- 
ance he mu^t pick up from his own 
observations or learn at the bands of 
his immediate superior. This throws the ^ 
burden of responsibility upon the latter. 
The foreman becomes the key-man. 


Strictly Company In$tructicm 

Although in theory foremen occupy 
such a vital position in education in 
industry, instruction is by no means 
limited to them. Virtually all of the 
important producing concerns of the 
country have well established appren- 
tice schools for the training of nevr or 
especially selected boys. In most of 
these schools the hoys spend the major 
portion of their time working as 
mechanics or mill-wrights in the shop 
with four hours a week spent in more 
or less formal classes W'here they study 
such subjects as shop mathematics, tech- 
nical physics, electricity and magneti,sm, 
blueprint reading and mechanical draw- 
ing — but only in so far as those subjects 
apply directly to the work of the par- 
ticular plant. Instructors are usually 
taken from %vithin the company. Classes 
vary somewhat, but it is not unusual to 
find the use of textbooks, recitations 
and examinations. Many industrial 
firms train their young workers upon 
what is known as the co-operative ba.sis. 
This is similar to the apprentice train- 
mg except that the time is evenly di- 
vided between shop and classroom, 
students alternating from one to the 
idber on a week-ahout or montli-aboiit 
schedule. 

The out-of -hours school which offers 
late afternoon or evening classes on a 
grciiter variety of subjects open to all 
employees^ forms an integral part of 
education in industry. It is in such 
schools as these that we find whatever 
courses exist in general physics, chemis- 
try, hUtory, economics and psychology. 
Hut for the most part industry makes no 
effort to duplicate the cultural educa- 
tional facilities of the public school 
system. 
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Story of the Man Who Helped Bell 


By P. J, KING. Boston, Mass. 


T he history of great aiodern invon- 
tiom ctnitiiins no record in which 
tile rtdulimiH between inventur iirnl 
UHsislant were both harmonious, ami the 
timely compleniGiit. to the other, more 
Umn that which existed between Alex- 
uofier Bell and I'honms A, Watson in 
the years in which they labored for the 
successful construction of the telephone 
the first oleetvle instryment to carry 
the human voice. 

The story of tteil the scientist is fa- 
miliar to the general public and par- 
ticularly to electricians, but the idory 
of Watson, the other mechanic* is 
comparatively unknown. And yet, in 
a way, his Liirecr is the more fascinat- 
ing study of the two. It is the story of 
u man who has lived; who has known 
the loss of wealth, experienced deeply 
the Konowa of lifci and who still en- 
Joyeil life to a degree that is all too rnre 
in these days of feverish specialization 
iimi concentration on wealth as a mark 
of greatness. 

Thomas A. Watson \vaa born In 
Salem. Mass., January 18, 1864. In 
early years he drifted from one job to 
another and finally decided to follow 
bookkeeping for future advancement. 
His eyes becoming weak he then turned 
lo carpentering, but juggling nail kega 
and candying timbers was too strenuous 
for one of his physique. Searching for 
a chance to learn another trade he 
started in the machine shop of Charles 
Williams, 1 01) Court Street, Boston, on 
July 1, 1872; one of the small electrical 
job shops then in existence. 

In eurly life there was no inrlicatlon 
that Wataon hail any mechanical aptb 
tude, A a a boy he could not sow 
straight r\or drive a nail without en- 
dangering hia thumb. Before dropping 
bookkeeping and deciding on a trade 
he had done but lit lie mechanical work. 

After alnrut two years his reputation 
as a rapid and accurate workman began 
to bear its most important fruit by 
bringing him into contact with men who 
had new elccLricul notions they wonted 
to have put in shape. The modern de- 
velopment of electrical machinery was 
just then beginning and many men were 
Htudying iU possildlitieR, WHMamB^ 
shop was n paradise for these men of 
vi.sion and there were aften two or three 
of them there feverishly superintending 
the conKtruction of their machines, 
^purretl on by visions of great wealth. 

Wation Meet* Bell 

One day early in 1874 when Watson 
was at work on an apparatus for ex- 
ploding subnmrlnD mines by electricity 
and wondering what was coming next, 
there came rushing out of the ofilce 
door and through the shop to his work- 
bench a tall, stemior, quick-motianed 
young man with a pale face. It was 
Alexander Bell, a young professor in 


Mechanic who made the tele- 
phone poasible lived colorful life,. 
When broke, late in life, became 
travelling player. 


Boston University, whom ho them saw 
for the first Umo, 

Bell was bringing in two little instru- 
monts Watson had made without know- 
ing what they were for or to whom they 
belonged. They hatl not been made in 
accordance with his instructioTis and he 
had in I patiently broken down the rvidi- 
nientary discipHne of the shop by coming 



directly to a workman to have them 
altered. 

To make the work on hia apparatus 
more intelligent, Bell explained them to 
him at once. They were a tmnsmlUer 
and receiver of bis “harmonic tele- 
graph, “ an Invention of hU which he 
expected would enable him to send six 
or eight telegraph messages over a 
single wire simultaneoufily without con- 
dieting with one another so that one 
wire could rio the w'ork of six or eight. 

The principlt? on which his telegraph 
worked wan the same sympathetic vibra- 
tion which set .1 a piano string or organ 
reed vibrating when its own note is 
Bountfed near it, BelBs invention using, 
instead of the air, an intermittent cur- 
rent of electricity to carry the vibra- 
tions over a %vire, could set a string or 
reed in motion a hunrlrod miles away 
and consequently could he used for con- 
veying telegraph messages. 


But in spite of Beirs hard study and 
months of Watson's experiments they 
couldn't iriuke ii work rightly. When 
they rigged it up in the attic of the 
shop, if they sent a message to their 
hypothetical Portland station in one 
corner of the room. Salem in another 
corner would get half of it and the 
other half would he scattered over the 
other New England stations about the 
attic. Their struggle to harmonize the 
harmonic telegraph and make the re- 
ctdvers more sympathetic in their re- 
Bponse lo the vibrations they sent were 
Inrgely unavailing. 

Bell Announce! Goal 

One evening when ho had been work- 
ing with him trying ,*!ome new feature 
on tlu‘ discouraging idea, he said, “Wat- 
son, Pve another idea I haven’t told you 
about, that I think will surprise you. If 
1 can got a mechanism which will make 
a current of electricity vary in its in- 
tensity, as the air varies in density when 
a sound h passing through it, I can 
telegraph any sound, even the sound of 
speech 1“ He went on to describe a ma- 
chine that he thought might do this. 

They discussed the possibility of such 
a ccmstruetioa, but nothing was ever 
done aliout it for Thomas Landers and 
Gardiner Hubbard, the two men who 
financially and otherwise were support- 
ing Bell in his experimontR, were urging 
him to perfect hia telegraph, assuring 
him he would then have money and time 
enough to play with his apeech-by- 
telegraph vagary nil he pleased. 

But the harder they worked on the 
harmonic telegraph the worse it acted. 
Although Bell did not realize it at the 
time, it was lucky for him his apparatus 
did not work any better, for had it been 
an easy success the coming of the tele- 
phone would have been delayed and, 
|)crhaps, have found its way into the 
world through some other brain. 

Bell not only had the fir.st conception 
of the electric-speaking telephone but 
he was also to realize hia great idea In 
practical form. On June 2, 1876, Bell 
and Watson were working in the shop 
trying to make the harmonic telegraph 
behave itself. He had found that one 
reason why its messngi-s got mixed up 
in transmission was inaccuracy in tun- 
ing and receiving reeds to mutch those 
of the transmitters. 

The final tuning up before they tried 
to send messages had tti be done when 
the instruments were ccninected with 
the battery and line wires. When tun- 
ing a receiver reed, Bell had the habit 
of pressing it against his ear which 
enabled him to hear in the magnet the 
whine of the intermittent current com- 
ing from the distant iranamitter and by 
gauging Ibe length of the receiver reed, 
while holding it to hU ear, he could 
make the two pitches conform, 
(Cdnitnuet] qu enne X21) 
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United Stales Enough evidence is spread upon the pages 
Should Act of this Journal to warrant a Congres- 

sional investigation of the most anti- 
social of all industrii^* the spy business. 

Such an investigation lies most properly within the province 
of the federal government. 

It is doubtful if any country* in the world boasts of a system 
of industrial espionage such as exists in the United States. 
Spying on unions with all its attendant diseases^ its dcgTaded, 
imbedlic operators, its deception and hyisocrisy, its graft and 
fraud, its far-flung sodal effects must go back for a prcccdeni 
to espionage under the Cs^-ars* or the Medfcis. It is a blight 
on American decency. 

The fact that it is probably financed, through devious routes, 
by the same powerful corporatfons, which, at times openly 
oppose unions, should not deter Congress from investigation. 
Decency demands it, but expediency may make it nectary. 

The short-sighted business leaders who pay rogues — some 
of whom have jail records ^ — to enter unions posing as friends 
and members — ^and to seek to disrupt these union organisa- 
tions — by founding dual or outlaw organ istations — arc per- 
forming unpatriotic services. They arc creating unrest. 
They are disintegrating constructive workman organisations, 
and preparing the ground for the rise of destructive workman 
organizations. These business leaders arc in this wise more 
dangerous to the stabiliry of the state than all the communists 
in America, 

Several >ears ago a resolution was introduced into the 
U, S. Senate by Senator Wheeler demanding an investiga- 
tion of the spy evil. We believe this resolution should be 
revived, and the social vipers preying upon the unions, he 
hunted to their lairs ^ — to the corporation offices, if you please, 
who secretly direct them, and pay them. 

Dying From Like all moribund institutions capitalism is 
Within dying from within, not without. There is 

no radical party in any nation outside of 
Russia of sufficient strength to warrant an overturn. There 
certainly is no group of sufficient strength in the United 
States to make a dent in the established order. The idea, of 
course, is, that the men who profit most by the system, who 
have done most to defend it, and to make the rules which 
govern it, won’t keep the rules, and play the game. We have 
only to refer to the Kreuger case which smells ranker and 


ranker as the days wear on. Here is the greatest interna- 
tional swindle on record — a swindle that blasts the lives of 
millions in every country on the earth — a swindle perpetrated 
not by an adventurer but by an accepted leader of business. 
And who arc the American hanks which help perpetrate the 
swindle, and market $250,000,000 of failing bonds in Amer- 
ica? They are America's foremost, according to Max 
W’^inklcr, financial authority, 

I^e Higginson & Company. 

Guaranty Company of New York. 

National City Company, 

Hrown Brothers k Company. 

Dillon, Read k Company- 

Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Past swindles have been perpetrated by outsiders who horn 
into the sacred circle — but now, the high priests of big busi- 
ness themselves indulge. 

No, the defenders and makers of the system won't keep 
the rules- Capitalism presuppose strict honesty, and now 
honesty is superseded by ballyhoo, knavery, racketeering, 
short-changing, seem rebates and understandings and all that 
panoply of cheap substimtes for real character and integrity. 


Gilded "Fortune*^ wants us to beUeve that it is the pca- 
Vulhire cock of the magazine. Fine plumage it has, it is 
true — colored plates, grandiose covers and proud 
trimmings ; it sells for a dollar a number, and it is the avowed 
spokesman of big business, — ^*‘big" spelled B-I-G — of the 
hankers, and the banker-controlled corporations. 

'Tortunc", too, has its own smart air, and its own sump- 
tuous gentility. It looks very much like a terra cotta bank 
building in the midst of the drab store fronts on Main Street. 
It is making money. 

Recently it has been running a series of articles on housing, 
One of these, "The Wag^ of Labor", docs not discuss wages. 
It is a cheap, crude, unscrupulous attempt to fasten the stigma 
of racketeering upon the building trades unions. Its method 
is the method of all facile, unscrupulous propagandists — of 
misplaced emphasis^ — of playing up the exception for the rule 
—of throwing the unusual in relief, and repressing the ordi- 
nary. It IS not beneath the peacock of magazines to put cut- 
lines under photographs, which do not have anything to do 
with the photograph* 

Here are some of the facts about building trades unions 
which ‘'Fortune" did not even mention: 

tncreiied cjfficicncy and outpyt per man in all trades. 

Eitahlbhmfnt of classes and tchools for the improvement of 
craftamanship. 

Maintenance of high fttandards of workmanship. 

I.essening of itrikei. and a growing endeavor to improve nationil 
indust rial relationf. 

Steady increase in haxardi on the job. 

Shrinkage of johi due to mechanised devices. 

Stalnlbation of employment, guaranteeing a steady stream of 
skilled workers. 

A wage scale which does not keep pace with increased 
|ifndiictivity. 

Preservation of workmanly qualities, and standards which make 
possible the great buildings which adorn **FortuncV* pages. 

Of course, "Fortune" is not interested in the social side 
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of unions. It was out to do a * 'loaded** job^ tuned to tl\c 
opcn-sliop drive against wages and conditions. 

No, "Fortune** is not the peacock of the magazines, but 
the vulture — n. gilded vulture, to be sure, but predatory no 
less. 


Where Has It Into some bottomless pit — into some 

Gone, Gentlemen? insatiable hole in the sea — billions 
of dollars of credit — founded upon 
the people’s money — has gone since last fall. Where has 
it gone, gentlemen? You men at the top, who are charged 
with the responsibility of operating the economic machine, 
what have you done with it? 

First of all there was the National Credit Corporation, 
‘rhen the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Then the 
new Federal Reserve Policy. In all — calculating ten dol- 
lars of credit loaned upon each reserve dollar — possibly 
52 billions of dollars of credit have been released ^ — and bust* 
ness still dead on its feet. 

This credit has been short-circuited somevrhere, and the 
assumption is fair, until disproved, that it is short-circuited 
in the big banks themselves. The persons most responsible 
for the depression arc mc^t responsible for its disastrous 
continuance. 

Credit continues tight. Men who wish to build have been 
refused funds by banks during the present month. 

At the same time, while bankers refuse to pass on the credit 
values created for them by Congress, bankcr-contxollcd news- 
papers continue a barrage of indictment against Congress 
ilscll. They want Congress to quit. They still whimper 
and whine lies about Congre^* interference wdth business — 
when, the truth is, the only benefits given business since 1929 
have been given by Congress. 

Since the big banks have got what they want out of Con- 
gress, they want Congress to quit before any unemployment 
relief is given. 


Local Research It is little less than remarkable — the 
Succeeding way our local unions have instituted re- 

search services during the last year. 
They have done this in the face of heart-breaking problems 
incident to unemployment. Wc consider this accomplishment 
evidence not only of the intelligence of the membership, but 
also of the vitality of the idea. Modern industry prettj' much 
moves on research. 'Fhc micrometer, the logarithm table, 
the graph, and conference table arc symbols of the new indus- 
trial order. We can say this, and still fully understand that 
nothing can take the place of the economic power of 
organization. 

Our local unions have made bctlcT progress in the estab- 
lishment of local research than wc had expected. The idea 
is new. It demands^ — ^for full success — the co-operation of 
every member of the organizatinn — not mechanical rcKiper- 
rration either, but the whole-souled, intelligent co-operation 
of each member because that member is "sold** on the idea 
of making his organization the equal of any other branch in 
the electrical industry in industrial knowledge. This organ- 
ization is getting to the point where it knows more about cer- 
raln phas^ of the elecfiical industry than any other gtoup. 


'The old adage — knowledge is power —applies here with new 
fr^rcc. Tins new power depends upon local research. 

Because — for full success — every member must co-operate, 
it is natural that the plan can not meet complete success at 
first. Some members have not yet grasped the atm of this work. 
'I'hey see in it only a lot of red-tape, and unnecessary trouble, 
and they refuse to do their bit. We bdieve these wdll become 
fewer. 


Drift to In November, 1931, wc published an article 

Dictatorship entitled "Is There Drift Toward Dictator- 
ship?** Certain tendencies were therein 
cited, and the Wall Street Journal quoted to stress the 
t rend. Now as a matter of record wc set down : 

The statement of Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, friend of 
Mellon, in the Senate; 

"If thU couatiy ever needed a Mysiolini, Ei needs one 
now, 1 am not prapoiitig to tnike Mr. Hoover our Musso- 
Uni, hut if wc are to get economies made, they must be 
made by someone who hat the power to niafee the order 
and stand by it.'^ 

The statement of the President of the United States ; 

"The battle to set our economic machine in morion in this 
emergetic>' takes new formi and requires new tactics from 
lime to time.*' 

"We used such emergency powers to win the war; we 
can use them to fight the depfeision, the misery and suffer- 
ing from which are equally great.** 

The statement of an invcstnient broker group in New 
York: 

^Strong personal leadership must appear in the field of 
government and politics able to eiprcss and execute the 
demands of the citizenry for a national rmnomir policy and 
sufficiently courageous to strive for the eltnunacion of cor- 
ruption in public office which has undermined public and 
private morality." 

Here appears to be unanimity of opinion. 


LoyjiJty Mines dose down in Arizona. Men aie thrown 
out of work. Being thrown out of work there 
means, men take their few belongings, loading mother and 
the kids into the old car, nnd migrating down the desert road 
— to face a still more hostile world. Yet the members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers thus 
affeaed, sent word to this office — ^**Wc want, above all else, 
ro protect our standing, and preserve our membership in the 
union,’* 

Yes, that is loyalty. It is loyalty founded upon full, first- 
hand knowledge of the brutal facts in this best of all possible 
economic st^stems. The salient characteristic of our busineas 
system is insecurity. The only present stabilizer of the situa- 
tion for the worker is his union. Men who feel insecurity 
the most appreciate the union the most. They appreciate it, 
and they are willing to make sacrifices for it. 

It might be good for every member of the organization to 
dose tiis eyes for a moment and visualize that little caravail 
of out-of-w'ork men moving over the Arizona desert — with- 
iiut jobs, without funds, tvlthout dear destination — still say- 
ing, “the union is our hope.** 
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WOMAN’S WORK 

LOW COST MEALS WITH “APPETITE APPEAL” 



By %AiAsY liUNN 


E VEH (fet discouraged with the dutt 
round of houaekeoptng', markcung, 
cookinir? 1 think everyone does, 
particularly whon money is short and we 
ean*t aiTord as free a choice among foods 
as usual, and must stick to the mcX' 
pensive ones. Every woman neeils a 
stimulating influence once in a while to 
get her out of the rut* 

Going out to a meal in a 
nice restaurant where per- 
fect foods are beautifully 
served may have the ef- 
fect of making meats at 
home more interesting 
for quite a time as we 
use the suggestions we 
picked up* Or* some 
article of food that is par- 
ticularly nice, such as 
steak or fried chicken, 
may stimulate us to make 
the whole meal especially 
good. New china or glass- 
ware makes us want to 
serve pretty things. * . . 
but lot's not go on talking 
about new things* when 
we can*t afford any of 
them. Let's go hack to 
the, old, ordinary every- 
day things and make them 
new and interesting. 

Isn’t it fun when we 
can make things more 
beautiful* more delicious, 
more pleasurable at home 
and actually not spend a 
cent extra tn doing it? 

The woman who can do 
that may well be proud 
of herself. The effect on 
the whole family is cheer- 
ing. We don't want to go 
around with grouches just 
because we are hard up, 
you know! An enjoyable 
meal is a gloom-lightener extraordinary. 
And the stimulating effect on yourself is 
even greater for you have the added joy 
of knowing you produced something de- 
licious instead of something ordinary* 

A great deal of the attractiveness of 
food is in the serving. We can’t buy 
new linens, dishes* silver and glass* but 
we can make the best of what we have. 
Pretend you are giving n party and use 
the best table cloth just for the family I 
Get out the dishes you have put away 
because you thought them too fine for 
everj’'day use, shine them up and put 
them on the table* Think about which 
colors will go well together* and make 


the table as pretty as you can* Cut 
some flowers from the garden, or put 
candles on the table, if you hove some * * * 
you can decorate without spending a 
cent! Most of us, Pm sure, think there 
are no people so nice as those of our own 
family, so surely we shtmld treat them 
as well as we do ^‘company*’* 


And now to make the foods theniselves 
more zestful! 

In the first place* let’s consider gar- 
nishes. The bit of parsley* that glows in 
lacy green amongst the mundane meat 
balls* adds appetite appeal A dot of red 
jelly on creamy rice pudding sparkles 
like a jewel* Radish roses somehow 
make the cold roast beef look more inter- 
esting. Cafeteria managers know the 
value of garnishe*'?. The moat attractive 
food is always selected first. Sometime 
when you are making cookies for the chil- 
dren* make some fancy and some plain. 
See which disappear first! Even so sim- 
ple a thing as a big raisin in the center 


adds enormously. Children’s names, 
written on cookies or cup cakes with 
icing, make ordinary foods into besi 
sellers. 

There are many little herbs that make 
attractive garnishes and are also valu* 
able as seasonings — for we want our 
food to taste as interesting as it looks. 

don't we? Among these 
plants are parsley, chives* 
thyme, mint, tarragon* 
water cress* Old country 
people grow these in their 
kitchen gardens. If you 
haven’t a place for a 
garden outside, you may 
have one Inside your 
kitchen, if you have a 
sunny window. Little 
pots, hanging baskets, or 
a window box may be 
used to make a kitchen 
window garden that ts 
quite ornamental* as well 
as very useful. It is not 
difficult to get most of 
these plants to grow in- 
side* says W. R. Beattie* 
the garden specialist of 
the U, S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry* Parsley* he 
says* is one of the easiest. 
One or two plants will 
furnish you with a lot of 
sprigs, as It grows rapidly 
after being cut. Parsley 
plants may be bought in 
the big market, or from 
market gardens, or raised 
from seed* though this is 
a slower method. 

Surely you know some- 
one who has a mint bed! 
Mint is so nice in the 
summer time, with iced 
tea, and other cold drinks; 
and mint sauce with lamb 
roasi is the touch that glorifies* Given 
sunshine and water, mint will flourish 
almost anyw'here. It grows and spreads 
all over a flower pot very rapidly* 

Water cress,” according to Mr, 
Beattie* ‘Van be grown indoors if the 
right conditions are provided. Most 
people think that water cress can be 
grown only in shallow water, Asa matter 
of fact, it will grow fairly well on soil, 
provided the surface is kept reasonably 
moist and it has some lime in the soil to 
keep it alkaline. For this reason water 
cress should not be grown in the same 
box with parsley* mint, and other plants 
which require a soil that is neutral or 



CABBAGE SALAD 


1 Irnfiiiimaii 9alt. 
I ti'Ajiptiifti miliar. 
Hcntpf il ruilon. 


hunipfAiUith. 


^ pjfti ilouhlf* cn*im. 

I lAt»k>KpdOiia Ip men )iiIpp. 
1*2 timpi tiiiinftpo 


Put thp MtireddPd In n cc»lil plncp to t>p^'ume criirp. lyhip the L-tvniii 

ntllk mair bi> vtihuHtuiPd for I hr crPtinj wUb ptnil rcrnitt^ If It Ip 
H ealdiHl for avo mlmncit In thP pan. chlllpcl tliorotijrlilr. and whlpppcl In a liowl 
Ini^prtFfi III Another lion't PonlAhiltig Icp nnd luill. Add! tlip neAH4.iUinXH Anil com- 
hi nr with the Juwt brfnrf! ^r^ltip?. tf Allnwpd to ptAml A^tpr mixtnn^ 

the Jtilcpi ATP drawn from the cahbai;*e and the mlxtum becomeit too Uitn. 
^*erirp the naiad rery cold. This fa very Attrnrtlre nerireil In a hoifowpil 

liertil of riMl or early frrfH!M eAtlhAi^t^ an nhown In the pfetarc. 
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the luot end above and Umehing the 
water. With the jar in the the 

onion shoots will prow rapidly for some 
time* 

Our good friends at the U, S. Bureau 
of Home Economics have been going into 
the question of seasonings lately in con- 
nection with their low-cost meal sugges- 
tions* Of course j we all know that the 
dish that is seaHoned piquant ly is more 
attractive than the one that is not, but 
often don't knovr how, or don't take 
the trouble, to add the seasonings. 

The recipe spei'iaHst of the Bureau of 



BEEF LOAF 

A InU dlili lirrjiiKtc It 1ft 

tiidlrlt^us wlii^ii dllevd cull} tui fit^rvc with tutinil 


2 li»aa luMif. 

1 nip ilfn'd All II jHifk 

(about H liouncJ). 
^ taUlespoou« (lour. 

1 % nipg milk. 

I rup cbopimt cfllftry, 
cup cbuppi>il uelou. 


1 cup Ihic, Ur^ brt^ad 

Crumlis. 

2 Uutapfifma salt 

pep per. 

4 ur a Uttfibca taliuwco 
luun^ (nr a s{icck 
of red |H!ppvr). 


Pul ttu^ mritt liirounb a tfrliiilor. Frj ttii* 
dk'iMl E^U pork till UkIu brown and erlHji and 
rcmtivo tlu* plecns frotn the |inn. Make a saiicr 
of tlic iloitr, mUk. and S iubLcHpoiiua of tUr 
pork drJppliitia, Ook th? crlcry* imrslcy. ntid 
onUin for a few mliiiitCH In the rent of Itiu 
|iork dr[p]]iii^»4. Mild add to tlil« the brcail 
crmnhpi and kCAMOtilriffa. Cdhtbliii^ all the lio 
arcdloiitft aud u«c thi" huudii lu lulx UiorouKtilr. 
The luirtore will have a arirky rotutlutcncy 
Ijiy a f»f peirchmeut paper on n rack in 

itn open ronalhif* |mt). Mold the mral loaf on 
vlir paper with ttie hands, Itake Ihe loaf In a 
fUfHlrmfe wrti iSrdi K| for t% houm. I>o mil 
cover the imn amS do out atld water. Much 
lie* ter reanlts are cibtained by making the mvM 
1i>af In thla uvay. fteinove the meat loaf from 
file paper and nerve hot. or chill It and serve 
In rhln Rllcea wltli watercrew gnmlah^ 

very slightly acid, and for that reason 
would be injured by applications of lime. 

*'I simply bOy a small bunch of water 
cress on the market^** Mr, Beattie con- 
tinues, '*and stand it in a dish in a little 
water to tvhich a pinch of lime has been 
added. In few days the roots begin to 
form, then I plant these little sprouts of 
water cress in u special window box and 
water them with water to 
which a teaspoon of hy- 
drated lime has been 
added to each gallon of 
water, or if you do not 
want to go to the trouble 
of adding lime to the 
water just sprinkle a lit- 
tle, a very little, hydrated 
lime, over the surface of 
the soil in which the wa- 
ter cress is grow'ing about 
once in every three or 
four weeks, then use the 
ordinary water as it 
comes from the faucet 
for watering the plants." 

Other plants suggested 
for the kitehon window 
garden are sweet basil, 
chives, and thyme. The 
leaves of chives ’when 
chopped provide a deli- 
cate onion flavor as \vell 
as a bit of color for some 
meat and vegetable dishes. 

If you cannot find any 
plants for growing chives 
you can plant an onion in 
a little cup or jar of 
water just big enough to 
hold the onion bulb with 


Home Economics, Mrs. Fanny Walker 
Ycatman, has some suggestions about 
this. Says she; “One of the best w^aya 
to give flavor to soups and stews is to 
brown, in fat, the meat and vegetables 
that go into them. Also use crisped bits 
of salt pork or bacon, added at the last 
minute, instead of putting them In *as is' 
at the beginning. A stew made this way 
will taste quite different from the stew 
made of diced fresh vegetables, or from 
meat and vegetable.^, simply cooked in 
water/* The practical housekeeper will 
save time and dishwashing by first crisp- 
ing the bits of salt pork in the skillet, re- 
moving the pork and setting it aside, us- 
ing the fat in the skillet to brown the 
other meat and vegetables | then adding 
water and c.ifoking slowly till tlone, when 
the salt pork may be sprinkled, hot and 
crisp, over the top of the .stew. Try it! 

Mrs. Yeatman suggests saving all 
celery leaves and hanging them in a 
paper bag to dry, to be used us season- 
ings for stuffings. Btufling, you know, is 
a very good way to make the meat go 
farther! Celery seed serves the same pur- 
pose and is also just the right thing for 
flavoring potato salad and cold slaw. Cut 
mint leaves or water cress into stuffing 
for roast lamb and you can flavor the 
cheaper cuts deliciously* Chopped pars- 


JELLIED VEGETABLE SALAD 

fijlljr 


% ctip Iruiiou 
powder. 

2 cdpfl lioltlnc wAter. 
til cup (iimi iTcinkful 
lumJpn. 

cup clitipiH'id celery. 


I eti|i cimlti'il green 
peA}«, fre«h gr 
cAiiiieU. 

I Ko. t cut* red kid- 
ney hmufi. 
ti teAHpmiU AAlt. 


IHitAolve tlie jelly powder in Hie tmlllrn: 
water ntid act MnUle to clifU. When the mix- 
ture Ih’cIus to allffeu, add remnitiini! incri*d! 
lenti. Mtf well. Turn tula scdaII tmltvldual 
wet motda, or a ainurle mwld. am] eliUt Heirmve 
to A Xml of teliuce or endive. UAriilali with 
inAyonnAlne dreMfl 1 n|t. 

ir tjrvpnred Igniuii flavored aelalin la not 
iiVAllAhle. make a pint of lemon jelly 
1 tntilcapgon of plaf 


, . by miilng 

tntijcapgon of plain gelatin with a naif cup 


Of eoiil water, then dliwolvln^ In cupi of 
water When cool, add 2 liibleiij>ii 
ienifjii juice. In very warm w'eatlier, add 
ndilLlloiial burf lableaponii of uelatln 


i|i‘i)t>unna 
an 



Icy in hot butu*r poured over boiled pota- 
toes has "appetite appeal," Sprinkle a 
tiny bit of mace in green beans— this is 
a German trick — it adds unusual flavor* 
Did you ever try a “suspicion" of nut- 
meg in chicken soup? A dash of paprika 
over a dish of creamed meat or vege- 
tables is enticingly colorful. 

Here’s an idea of mine for flavoring 
left-over meat that 'will appeal to the 
family particularly if you serve the 
meat as hot “barbecue" sandwiches. It 
isn't really barbecue, of course, but it 
tastes like barbecuo. Chop onion fine 
and put in skillet to 
fry. Grind cold beef, pork, 
or lamb and put in the 
skillet. When the meat is 
aixxling and browning and 
when the onion has cooked, 
add catsup, horse-radish, 
and a little pepper* 

The pictures and re- 
cipes on this page are all 
by courtesy of the U. S* 
Bureau of Home Eco^ 
nomics* They are especi- 
ally good for summer 
time and are all inexpen- 
sive and easy to pre- 
pare. Fm sure you'll find 
them pleasing as well as 
nourishing* 


CliiMai|;r(i|>|i> (it Couriwy If, S. Jlunmu at llutiw f^c^nJmmlr.i 

TOMATO SALAD WITH COTTAGE CHEESE 


I live on the aunny side 
nf the street; thinly folks 
live on the other. I have 
Always preferred the sun- 
Hhlne and have trici! to put 
other people there, if only 
for un hour or two at a 
time.— i\ IFiWifn 


A very aliiiplc luit rlellclmin maIiiiI ttiAt In ji lUMlifUl to the cyp If tlalntUy 
rierviMt Heutd and peel (irui. miiiiU timmtoeE. auU cut ilotvn to form petuU ah 
K liowti >iUf] sprinkle with fuilt and pep|>cr. Pile «ii<UHon»'i] and c mi ink'll coitAue 
liiccAe lu ttif« eeutur, und plnre n Kpmiiiful ef mnyiiuiinlMe on the tup. Tlilii Hhuulil 
hi> frerved ou criap lettoee. very cold. 


Success or fjiilure In busi- 
uesa In caused more by men- 
tal Attitude even than by 
mental capacities. — WoUct 
D ili SeaH. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HINTS 


AIR CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Gctiml 

The Air circuit breaker is used to protect 
lUAch] nes of other deetricel apparatus 
from abtiorraal circuit conditions such as 
short circuit, overcurrcnt, undercurrent, 
revere e current, undervolta^e, overvoltage, 
unbalanced voltage In three-wire eye terns, 
phase reversal, etc, tt can he ictlf-eon- 
iained or used In conjunction with other 
devices such as relays , spead'limit devices, 
limit or push-button iwiiches, etc., to give 
either instantaneous or time-limit tripping. 

When air circuit breakers are used in 
conjunction with other devices, tripping is 
aceomplished by means of a shunt trip or 
undervoltage device, where the coll will be 
energised or deenergised by the closing or 
opening of the auxiliary contacts. 

Those breakers may bo manually or elec- 
trically operated. 

Features of Air Circuit Breaker** 

1. Ample conducting parts limit tempera^ 
tore rise of breaker to 30 deg. G, or loss at 
rated current. 

2. Double-pole breakers and somo triple- 
pole have each pole operated by n separate 
handle, while other triple-pole breakers 
have all poles operated by a ainglo handle, 
the latter including the '‘trip free" feiiiure. 

3. Auxiliary switches can be applied, 
without alteration, to breakers for ringing 
beils, lighting lamps, tripping other 
breakers, etc. 

4. UndervoHage devices and shunt trip 
attachments can be applied to breakers af- 
ter Installation without any change in the 
circuit breaker, 

5. The breakers close easily, and are all 
held closed fay a positive latch. 

6. Breakers trip easily and rapidly with- 
out the use of auxiliary accelerating 
devices. 

7. The manual tripping device is Insu- 
lated from the Hvo parts of the circuit 
breaker, 

g. Carbon arcing tips and brushes are 
given a sliding motion on each other under 
pressure In closing, thus insuring good con- 
tact, and cleaning the contact area at each 
operation. 

9. The main brush contact is eiTcctively 
protected from bunting. 

to. A special form of laminated brush, 
which gives each lamination an end-on con- 
tact with the contact blocks, allows a heavy 
pressure to be placed upon and uniformly 
distributed over the entire contact surface. 
There Is no tendency to force any part of 
the brush out of contact. This results in 
maximum efficiency. 

11. Direct- and alternating-current break- 
ers are aimllar in appearance and conxlruc- 
tion, except that the alternating-current 
breakers have laminated armature and 
pole-piece. 

12. Each Circuit breaker is calibrated 
indivIduaUy^ 

13. The calibration is marked with white 
numerals on a black background. 

14. Calibration range extends from np< 
proximaiely 75 per cent to 150 per cent or 
more of the rated ampere capacity. 

15. All air circuit breakers comply with 
the national electric code, the specifications 
of the A^ L E. E., and the adopted standards 


of the National Electrical Manufacturers* 
Association. 

16. All parts of circuit breakers which 
may require replacement are easily re- 
newable. 

17, Circuit breakers have been submitted 
to exhaustive tests with regard to their in- 
terrupting capacity and their mechanical 
construction. In all cases they have proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

13. Breakers can be transferred from 
shipping template to panel without dis- 
turbing the adjustment. 

19. The main brush always breaks con- 
tact before the burning tip, while the carbon 
contacts open after the burning tip. 

20. For air circuit breakers 1,500 amperes 
and above, laminated studs are used, giving 
best contact, least heating and a simple 
method of fastening connection bars, 

WATTHOUR METERS 

Portable Test Meters 

The portable test meter is recognised as 
the best and moat efficient way of testing 
ser^vico meters. Its use obviates several 
cauHcs of inaccuracies, such as errors be- 
cause of fluctuating vottage, loud, personal 
errors* etc. The test meter combines sev- 
eral ratings In ono standard covering a 
range from light Load to full load and 
makes possible rapid testing* because no 
timo Is lost in changing standards. 

They are equipped with an electrical ele- 
ment developed exprosBly for this service* 
together with other reffnemonts intended 
to give the highest degree of accuracy at- 
tainable. 

All test meters are carefully calibrated 
at the factory and a certificate of teat pre- 
pared and sent out with each meter, A 
calibration table In the form of a card also 
accompanies each meter. From the table* 
the per cent accuracy of any service meter 
can be quickly determined by comparing 
disk revolutions. 

The electrical element Is essentially the 
same as that used in the Type 1-14 meter 
with the accompanying excellent perform- 
aneo characteristics and high torque. The 
full- load* light-load, and power-factor ad- 
justments are also the same, the magnets 
being of the lemperature-com pen sated type. 
The lower bearing consists of carefully se- 
lected sapphire jewels together with the 
standard steel pivot. 

A choice of two ratings is afforded. The 
IB-5 is furnished with series rated one and 
10 amperes, making this meter luitahle for 
testing live-, I0-, and 15- ampere meters on 
both heavy and light loads. This makes a 
small, Sight-weight meter for routine test- 
ing, The IB-6 is fumjahed with series coils 
rated 1, 5, 10, 50, and IDO amperes, suitable 
for testing meters of any rating up to ISO 
amperes. It Is larger and somewhat heavier 
than the Type IB-5 and has the additional 
feature of a mtary switch for instantly 
changing the connection from one rating 
to another, together with a pointer resetting 
device for instantly setting the pointer on 
xero. The resetting device Is not standard 
on the IB-5 hut can be furnished If desired. 

Either type can be furnished in single or 
double-voltage rating. The latter includes 
a special switch for changing the voltage 
coll eonnection. External multipliers are 
furnished* when three or more voltage rat- 
ings are specified. 


Types IB-7 and IB-S 

An electrical element free from tempera- 
ture error under all operating conditions, 
and with exceptional performance on vary- 
ing voltage* frequency, power-factor, and 
load characterises these two meters. They 
are contained in a cast-meta! case of alumi- 
num alloy. The top is of moulded bakellte 
(black) fitted with a cork gasket. Four 
comer screws hold and seal the meter in 
the case, making It thoroughly dust and 
moisture proof. An exterior finish of black 
erystalllxing lacquer with metal parts 
nickeled gives it an attractive appearance. 
A pointer resetting device is si^dard on 
both types. The fuH-load, light-load, and 
power-factor adjustmenta are the same as 
in the t-14 meter. 

The lB-7 is furnished with three ratings, 
1, 5, and 20, amperes* suitable for testing 
5-, 10-, IB-, and 26- ampere meters, he IB-S 
is furnished in 1, 5, 10, 50, and 100 ampere 
ratings the same as the IB-6. The IB-S also 
has a drum switch for quickly changing the 
series coll connectiona. Double-voltage rat- 
ings Include a special potential switch for 
changing connectiona. 

DEMAND METERS 

Prindple of Operation 

The operating of the demand meter is 
based on the use of a contact device In a 
wntthour meter with which each demamt 
rnctor must be coupled. (See also contact 
device. Tho opening and closing of the 
contoct, through the operation of the watt- 
hour meter, opens and closes the circuit to 
the demand meter. 

In the demand meter Is an electric mag- 
net which responds to these impulses, ad- 
vancing the indicating or recording mechan- 
ism of that motor ono stop for each im- 
pulse. The rate at which the contacts or 
Impulses are set up is determined by the 
speed of the watthour meter* which. In 
turn. Is dependent on the load. The num- 
ber of impulses received during any given 
interval, therefore, is a measuro of the de- 
mand during that period. Tho primary 
function of the dock or timing element* a 
necessary part of all demand meters, is to 
set oif definite Intervals during which tho 
demand is integrated and averaged by the 
meter. In addition, in graphic meters* lh« 
clock also drives tho chart. 

The effect is the same ns though the de- 
mand meter registering mechanism were 
mechanically connected and driven by the 
watthour meter. Tho electrical coupling 
makes a much more flexible arrangement by 
means of contacts and carries with it many 
advantages not possible where the two 
meters are built as a unit except in the 
case of the demand register. Some of 
these advantagea aro as follows: 

1. The demand meter can be coupled with 
watthour meters of any rating or make. 
Only the addition of a contact device fn 
tho watthour meter is necessary. This 
makes a fioxlhto arrangement and does not 
neeeasitaio the purchase of new watthour 
meters where these aro already installed. 

2. Kepairs or adjuatmenti to one meter 
can bo carried on without diiturbing the 
other. 

3. The only burden imposed on the watt* 
hour meter is that of the smalt contact de- 

{Continued on page 328 > 
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RADIO 


CATHODE RAY TUBES OPEN MANY NEW FIELDS 

Bf AllSTlft C. LESCAKHOURA. A* I. E, E., Memticr L R, B, 


Hutory of Radio Tulles May B« Re- 
peated With InBOntoui Bulhi Now 
Made Available For Firtl Time 
To Average Eapertmeoter 

W HILE prime interest has been eeti- 
tering abvut the posaibilitien and 
probabilitiei of television, an oft- 
shoot now loomi up which, as in the in^ 
stnneo of mdig'i vacuum tube, may find 
mnny oppHcationi far beyond the original 
intent. The announcement of a Unv of 
simple, practical, ineapenalve cathode ray 
tubes in varioui types and si^es, throws 
open an entirely new electrical technique 
Lho potentialities uf which are too far- 
reaching to he safely predicted at thia time. 

Eventually, the cathode ray tube will be 
aa common in our induatrial, commercial 
ami home life afl tho radio tube is today. 
But at; thL«i early date In its history it ti 
necessary to describe the meaning of the 
ciithodic ray tube, its poasible uaoa, and the 
commordal opportunities which it promlees 
for (he future. 

First of all, Lhu cathode ruy tube is one 
of the oldest of all electronic tubeflt For 
peveral decadea past, however, it bai re*' 
eeived little attention because such asso- 
clnted equipment as might be required for 
iti proper application did not exist. During 
the last few years much work has been 
done towards tho development of tho cath- 
ode ray tube, but the offerings have been 
HO intricate, riel Irate and costly as to limit 
the use of the device to the leading re* 
search laboratortes. Experimenters, who 
not only constitute the profitable market 
for any scientUic device but who also can 
be counted upon for Lbe practical dovelop- 
ment and application of any new technique, 
as we have seen from early vacuum tube 
history, have heretofore seen little of the 
cathode ray tube because of its high cost 
and rarity, 

Funnel-Shaped With Thkk Neck 

The cathode ray tube ii usually in the 
form of a funnel-shaped glass tube with a 
long, thick neck. The flattened end of the 
funnel Is painted on the inside with chemi* 
cal coating which glows under the impact 
of tho electronic itream. At the baeo of 
the nock is a h lament or cathode, which, 
when heated, produces tho electrons or mi- 
nute particles of charged matter. An anode 
plate with a tiny center hole is so charged 
ns to attract the tlectrona. The elcctrona, 
traveling at tremendous speed, strike tho 
plate and those in lino with the tiny hole 
pass through in the form of a fine elec- 
tronic jet or ftreara, atiiklttg the chemical 
coating at the far end. The impact is 
manifested by a small luminous spot. 

So far, the electron te stream is stationary, 
and the tube has no real practical value. 
However, if a permanent magnet or an 
electro magnet is brought near the glass 
hulb, the electronic stream is immediately 
deflected. Indeed, the stream may bo aimed 


in any dtrecUon to reach any part of the 
flattened end, by manipulating the magnetic 
held. Again, if the etecironic it team U 
made to pass between flat plates placed in- 
side the neck of the tube, relatively mi- 
nute electrical charges on the plates wilt 
cause the deflection of tho electronic stream. 
Varying the electricat charges provides pre- 
cise control of the luminous dot at the 
Unttened end. If two sets of defecting 
plate?; are inserted in the glass neck, posi- 
tioned at right angles to each other, then, 
with the proper electrical charges on each 
sol of plates, the electronic stream can bo 
dofleoted horizontally and vertically, ns 
well as at any angle and even In curves, by 
the given electrics] charges. 

So here we have a device which translates 
electrical values Into visual terms, just as 
the usual radio tube translates inftniteelmal 
electrical values into powerful electrical 
values which, by moans of mechanical de- 
vices such ns loud-speaker or televisor, may 
be converted into sound or visual values. 
Tho cathode ray tube permits one to "see" 
alertriral vaHntinns, and to "flee" two cir- 
cuits at a time, in tho form of queer geo- 
metrical patterns woven by tho luminous 
spot at the Hattened end. Duo to the per- 
sistence of human vision— the eye retains 
an image for an appredabie fraction of a 
iocotid, the luminous spot of liglu becomes 
a line, circle, Agure 8 ond so on duo to the 
Interaction of the two sets of charged de- 
flecting plates. If a revolving mirror Is 
employed with which to view the patterns, 
the wave forma are obtamed for the study 
of intricate alternating current and modu- 
lated currents for the study of the most in- 
volved clnctricat technique including the 
study of tho human voice, various Instru- 
ments, delicate difTeronces in tone quality, 
the characteristics of radio loud -speak era, 
and so on. 

The cathode ray tube nitiy bo modubiied 
or controilod either by means of enclosed 
deflected plitet, as already explained, or 
by means of wire coils placed about tho 
glass neck. Both methods are popular. 

By varying the current supply to the 
cathode or Ii lament, or again a modulating 
electron, the intensity of the luminous dot 
may be varied. 

Bcanning Resultn 

it will bo noted that with a variable 
luminuus intensity, a means of focusing the 
dot for the desired degree of iharpneHit, a 
means of swinging lho dot in the horizontal 
plane and again swinging it in tha vertical 
plane, we have here the necessary elements 
for an electrical scanning system suitable 
fur lelevislotu In theory, electrical scan- 
ning is the ideal means, as contrasted with 
the neon lamp and motor-driven scanning 
disc of the usual mechanical scanning sys- 
tem. However, in pmetical terms electrical 
scanning cloei not work out quite so easily. 
The horizontal and the vertical movements 
must be obtained by local oscillators, which 


in turn are controlled by components con- 
tained in the signal carrier wave. The ot- 
clUatora are quite elaborate and fussy. A 
televlior of the cathode ray kind requirei 
high voltages for its operation, much equip- 
ment and a high cost. Hence while admit- 
ting that the electrical scanning technique 
ii the ultimate choice, it is far from Tealita- 
tion at this time, except in laboratory 
demonstrations where expenses mean little 
or nothing flo long as the principle can be 
shown. Television authoHlIoa aro agreed 
that so long as television programs are 
transmitted by means of scanning systems 
of less than 100 lines, the mechanical scan- 
ning tochnlquo is simpler, cheaper and more 
desirable. Beyond 100 lines, however, me- 
chanical scanning becomes too cumbersome 
and costly to compete with the electrical 
scanning technique with Its complete free- 
dom from moving pnrta. 

In the meantime* however, there are many 
uses for the cathode ray tubes of particular 
interest to the electrical worker. The sim- 
pler typcH with a flinglo sot of deflecting 
plntee, for instance, can bo employed for 
voltmeter and ammeter purposes. Without 
moving parts, these small cathode ray 
tubes, contained In the ssmo sized envelope 
as tho uiual -45 typo power tube, can be 
used for voltage and amperage measure- 
ments, provided the big end ia graduated 
and calibrated. These tubes may also be 
employed as re so nance indicators for radio 
transmuting circuits. 

The larger cathode ray tubes either with 
deflection plates or with silver anode and 
electromagnetic control, may be employed 
for the simultaneous study of two co-or- 
dinated circuits. If a simplti four-sided re- 
volving mirror Is employed, with a variable 
speed motor, the luminous pattern may be 
converted Into a sino wave form for the 
study of alternating and pulsating currents, 
as well as intricate modulation such as 
voice current, muflical instruments, rare 
differencfi In timbre and tone quality, and 
so on, 

lust ns the original radio tube of Lee 
DeForest found wide popularity among ex- 
perimenters, not only giving birth to a per- 
fected radio telegraphy and telephony but 
In time to talking picturef, electrical phono- 
graphi, light-sensitiTe devices and many In- 
dustrial applicationi, so the cathode ray 
tube ia certain to have far-reaching uses 
In many directions. The foregoing Is only 
by way of a general introduction to the 
subject. In the near future the writer wilt 
go into details as to the actual functioning 
of this remarkable device. 


Give me the money that has been spent 
in war, and I will clothe every man, woman 
and child In an attire of which kings and 
queens would be proud. T will build a scbool- 
houso in every valley over tho whole earth. 
I win crown every hillside with a place 
of worship consecrated to the gospel of 
peace.“Ckorf«s Sumner. 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


AJRPORT MARKER LIGHTS 

Marker nre used with dear globea 

to indkato the shape and outline of the 
lAnding- area. These units are also used with 
creen globes to indicate the most favorahlo 
points of approaeh lo the field* or with 
red globes to Indicate obstruetlons such as 
radio towers* poles* power lines* trees or 
buildings which are on or near the field* 

Construction 

Marker lights are made In two typee* 
namely* the locking type and screw typo. 
Both units are furnished with cast alu- 
minum bodies in which drain holes are 
provided to prevent water caused by eon* 
densation entering the conduit. Both types 
are lapped for ^-inch pipe for muttlple 
service and for I *4 -inch pipe for seiiea 
service. 

The body of the screw unit ia threaded 
and equipped with a rubber gasket which 
provides a water*pronf seat when the globe 
Is in place. The globe of the locking type 
unit is held firmly between two felt gas* 
kets, one on the body and the other on 
the globe holding the ring. The locking 
type marker unit may be supplied with or 
without glohc protecting- guards. These 
guards are desirable* however, as they pre- 
vent unauthorised persons tampering with 
the unit. A special socket wrench is neceii- 
pary to remov'e the guards. 

Airport and Airway Beacon 

The purpose of the airport beacon Is to 
enable the approaching pilot to determine 
quickly the location of the field. This bea- 
con rotates so that an intense beam of light 
sweeps the horizon six times every minute; 
it is identical with the standard rotaling 
beacon as used by the Department of Com- 
merce on the National Airways. The bea- 
con should be mounted on top of a hangar 
or upon a steel tower so that the beam 
will clear surrounding obstructions. 

ConsI ruci Eon 

The cast-aluminum barrel is 24 inches in 
diameter and contains a high-grade, sil- 
vered -glass, parabolic mirror* The door 
frame which holds the 2fi-c!ogree. upward- 
deflecting rounded U binged to the bnrrel 
and is held securely in place by means of 
clamps. This design utilizes a email 
chromium-plated mirror inside the front- 
door glass to reflect light back Into the 
large mirror. In cfTect* it cute off objec- 
tionable stray light and takes the place of 
louvers formerly used. Zenith panels are 
provided in the top and sides of the barrel 
to assist the pilot In locating the boiicnn 
beam. The irunnlcm arms which hold the 
liBrrel are arranged to rotate upon hall 
hearings In the hose: adjustment Is pro- 
vided so that the hnrrol may be set properly 
with respect to the horizon and locked In 
position. In the bose are a motor* a worm- 
on d-gear mechaniAm. and a code-flashing de- 
vice that enn be UAod to control on-course 
lights or an aoxiliary beacon. The flash- 
ing device utillxcH mercury-tube Rwikhos 
instead of magnetic rontractors as were 
formerly employed. The main shaft |h 
equipped with collector rings to carry the 
current to the lamp. Bronze covers that 
enclose the sides of the base may he re- 
moved for Inspection of the mecbanlAm. 


Automatic Lamp Changer 

The standard equipment includes an auto- 
matic lamp changer which places a second 
lump In focus as soon as the first lamp fails. 
However* the beacon may be purchased 
without this devico and in such case a 
single mogul screw-haso socket is supplied. 

Two types of lamp changers are avail- 
able: one for 1000-watt, 115-volt tamps or 
one for lOOO-walt* SO-voU lamps. 

Incandescent Lamps 

When the beacon is used on alternating 
current circuits* a IDOO-wntt, 30-volt lamp 
is recommended, using the transformer 
listed* The 1000-watt, llS-volt lamp can 
be used on elthi'r a I>, C, or A. C* circuit. 

Fl(H>dNgh1lng Projectors 

Briefly, a floodlighting projector consists 
of a reflector, a socket mounted In a 
weatherproof rasing and arranged to take 
a focus-typo Mazda lamp. 

The socket can he moved forward or back- 
ward to focus the lamp* when the proper 
focus is obtained* the socket can be locked 
in position* All parts are readily nccesslble, 
the units are weatherproof, and can be 
mounted either outdoors or indoors. 

It is possible, economically and effectively, 
to illuminate surfaces where lighting by 
the ordinary method of employing several 
tamps and reflectors is ImpmcticaL 

Following are a few of the different uses 
of floodlighting; 

Flrmdlightini 4 Public Buildings. Mnnumenls* 
Fount al ns* Fic* 

Every municipality has some notable ex- 
ample of architecture, statue, square* or 
historical place in which the coramunUy has 
conAlderabte pride. The floodlighting pro- 
jector makes it possible to bring out the 
attrscUve structure even more prominently 
at night than in the daylight* 

Flncid light Eng BiltbnardH and Signs 

The floodlighting projectors for billboard 
lighting can be installed In practically any 
convenient place; eliminating eompllcated 
wiring, increasing the working hours of the 
billboard, and enhancing the advertising 
value throngh the contrast of the bright 
surface against the dark background at 
night. 

Floodlighting in ConHtructkm Work 

Contractors nre frequently called upon 
to do construct ion work at night — aome- 
timcH it is an emergency repair Job — at 
other times, night work 1$ necessnry to 
complete a job on lime. 

Ploodlighling fur Protection 

Important railroad bridges, docks* power 
stations* aqtioducls* re.Horvoirs* etc.* that 
arc nightly guarded against miicbiof- 
makers and prowlers are much more com- 
pletely protected when floodlighting pro- 
ject orii are used. 

Flimdlightlng for Winter Sports 

For lighting winter carnivals* toboggan 
.slides* skating ponib. hockey, curling* and 
skating rinks, the floodlighting projectar is 


particularly useful, because It provldei 
powerful light and obviates the necessity of 
poles which act as dangerous obstructions. 

Flmirilightlng for PagcanlH 

The floodlighting projector is inherently 
adapted for the lighting of pageants* carni- 
vals, outdoor expositions* displays during 
merchants week, etc* 

FloodllghlJng .\thletic Grounds 

Floodlights, mounted on poles adjacent to 
the grounds or on the tops of the stands and 
buildings of the grounds* have made it 
possible for athletes to practice at night* 
and in many cases to bold events which 
could not otherwise take place* 

CHROMILITE LANDING FIELD 
PROJECTORS 

Application 

To provide ndcquato Illumination for the 
landing of planes at night it is necessary to 
project a sheet of light of uniform inten- 
sity and limited vertical height over the 
usable portion of the landing field. Chro' 
milito landing field projector has been dc^ 
signed to provide safe, flexible and efficient 
illumination for landing areas* The units may 
be installed In either centralized or distrib- 
uted groups. In the first method the pro- 
jectors arc arranged to direct tho beam^* 
radially over the landing area while in the 
second method they are spaced at intervalH 
up to 250 feet along the side of the field. 

I'onsl ruction 

The body of the chromilite landing field 
projector is rust resisting sheet steel with 
electrically welded seams. 

The door or lens frame is cast aluminum 
and is arranged to open through an angle of 
120 degrees at which point it engages a 
latch which holds it open and permits clean- 
ing and relamping without interference. 

The lens* mounted in the door frame, ifi 
securely supported liotween gaskets, which 
protect it against breakage and provide 
weather proleeiton. The lens ii a fiat* heat- 
resisUng glass, 24 inches in diameter, which 
wHE not break or crack when subjected to 
the most Acverc weather conditions. A 
lens with either a narrow, medium or widi' 
spread can he provldedi 

The paraboiie* metallic reflector 
chromiuni-plnted and is 24 inches in dia- 
meter, with narrow beam divergence and an 
extremely long focal length* The chromi- 
lite reflector is not subject to any form of 
corrosion or breakage and retains Its ini- 
tial eflUciency throughout the life of the 
projector* When desired silvered glass ro- 
ll eetor is a preeleion mirror of ground 
having a high itiitial efficiency* 

The focusing mechanism provides a flex 
ible three-way adjustment and permits 
accurate positioning nf the lamp filumctn. 
The external focusing screw is protected 
against tampering by a guard attached t» 
the door. 

The socket Is of tho prong base, metnlMc 
type, insulated with mineral composition to 
withstand the high temperature prevalent 
with Targe lamps used In this type of unit. 

The system of louvers mounted on the 
door frame intercepts all rays of direct 
(Toofimmil on page 32R> 
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We had to make up poffe early thie 

^ntht vfo regret to eay^ an4 t/w*t means 
that a lot of maeterpieeea unit have to wait 
till another mo«t^k Shorter — and funnier^ 
boy a I 

Must Have Beeu a Lineman 

Mrs. Hotsy Totsy (to new maid): "And 
don't forget, Gertrude, 'we shall want a new 
electric griller for the kitchen. You know 
what a grilier is, I suppose ?" 

Gertrude: " 'Course I do. It's a big hairy 
monkey and if you want one of thoso in the 
kitchen I'm loaving." 

• * • 

Put On Your Shlrtl 

Jimt 'Television will soon be here." 

Tim: "And what a nuisance it will be to 
have to shave before you answer the tele- 
phone! 

R* B, Baker. 

Local Union No. 474. 

• • • 

Relatives 

We heard a good story from Chattanooga 
lately. It seems Brother E. E, Croaby was 
milking a cow, when a bull tore across the 
meadow toward him. Crosby did not stir 
but continued with the milking. Observers, 
who had run to safety, saw, to their amaie- 
ment, that the bull stopped dead still within 
a few yards of the electridan, turned around, 
and walked sadly away. 

“Weren't you afraid?" asked everyone. 

"Certainly not," said Brother Crosby. “I 
happened to know this cow is his mother- 
Indaw." 

* * * 

(Gttcsfl tAe Brother t« fewSding ns — who*e got 
any buried mnrnmaf) 

Herb Says 

Get out that sock, 

Start playing s<iuare— 

Give that ma^uma 
A chance for air. 

Lift that rug, 

And get it out; 

Give it a chance 
To move about. 

Dust them off 
Before they choke, 

Give them frogskins 
A chance to croak. 

If you don't, you'll 
Cramp their style. 

They have been 

There quite a while. 

Get thoso sheekles 
To going strong, 

They've been idle 
Away too long. 

You just might 

As well have rocks 

If you're gonna keep 
’Em in your socks. 

The News Boy, 

Local Union No, 546, 


(FouVe right, Walt, and left do it.) 

A Theorem 

If I could be the President, 

Of this great U. S. A. 

There 'd be work for each resident, 

With full time evVy day. 

I would start the tradesmen working, 
On buildings big and grand; 

Use thia idle labor lurking, 

Unemployed o’er the land. 

I’d spend ten million ev'ry day, 

To start a great big BOOM; 

Let wiliing workers earn their pay, 

T would drive away the gloom. 

Then the BOOM would be reflected, 

And spread the whole world through; 

And the seeker now rejeeted. 

Would And a Job to do, 

Walter H. IIekdrick, 

l^al Union No. 7. 

Bpringfleld, Mass, 

m * m 

Here's a veree we picked »*p from the 
Plumbing and Heating fnduetriea Bureau 
oad we wrote an addition fo it io show them 
we can do our part. 

“Now's the Time to Start to Build" 

(With Apologies to Eddie Cantor) 

Bath tubs are cheaper, faucets are cheaper, 
Now's the time to start to build. 

Labor is active* terms are attractive, 

Now's the time to start to build. 

There will coroe a time when prices will be 
higher, 

Now’s the time to open up and be a buyer, 
And if you are craving, a place to make a 
saving, 

Now's the time to start to build. 

Outlets are cheaper, some day they'll be 
steeper — 

Now’s the time to modernize! 

Wake up the neighbors, save wifie her labors, 
Call the fellow who electrifies. 

Beautiful lighting will lighten the gloom. 
Get wiring prices, they're cheaper, room by 
room. 

Use all the conveniences of modern geniuses, 
Call the fellow who elcctriilea. 


“Believe It or Not" 

We glean this from the Chicago Dental 
Society Bulletin: “Some time ago a dentist 
in the Forty- Mile section, not far from Eagle, 
Alaska, died after pulling every tooth in the 
head of a man named Johnson* No other 
dentist was near, go Johnson returned to his 
trapping camp with bare gums. There he 
found a bear had broken into his cache and 
eaten his food. Johnson got his rifle, trailed 
the bear and shot him. Then, having once 
been a metalworker, he got out some old 
tools and faahloned a dental plate into which 
he set the best of the bear's teeth. The set 
of false teeth clicked, so Johnson ate the 
bear with the bear’s own teeth."— 


Face the Facta 

All ye thinking men of great influence and 
brains, 

'Til time for you to face the facts; 
Captains of industry and those holding 
finance's reins, 

'Tis time for you to replace talk with 
actual peace pacts! 

Observe the poverty and distress prevailing: 
Watch how those breadlines are length- 
ening; 

With unemployment widespread and business 
failing. 

Our foundation needs a thorough strength- 
ening I 

The machine has been abused to a great 
extent 

By many a greedy and pTofit-seeking cor- 
poration : 

Men by the scores to idleness were sent, 
Causing poverty, gloom and consternation. 
Whereas, if utiliied the proper way 
The machine could have been a blessing to 
all; 

It could give workers more lefaure and in- 
crease their pay, 

Thereby helping prosperity to install! 

And prohibition, the plague of our decade. 

Is contributing its share to business decline; 
Pot that calamity we already paid dear, 
Besidei being deprived of our win© and beer. 

We must be sensible andl act wise 
If we’re ever to see a better day; 

All those millions meant for bootleggera and 
spies 

Could And better use In wage-earner's 
weekly pay! 

So, face the facts, all ye creators of our laws; 

It’s to you our oyea are turned for aid; 
Enact Immediate legislation to help the cause 
And depression, like a nightmare, will soon 
fade* 

Abe Guce, 

L. U* No* S, 

New York City. 

* • « 

Pat and Mike were working on a new 
building. Pat was laying bricks and Mike 
was carrying the hod. Mike had just come 
up to the fourth floor when the whistle blew. 
"I bale to walk down," he said. 

“Take hold of this rope," Pat said, "and 
ril let you down." 

Pat let him down about half way, and 
then let go of the rope. Mike landed in n 
mortar bed, not much hurt hut angry. 

"And why did you let go of the rope 7” he 
demanded. 

“I thought it was going to break," said 
Pat, "and I had presence of mind enough to 
let it go." 

# * V 

Define a Nut and Bolt 

Here's what she wrote: "A bolt is a thing 
like a stick of hard metal, such as iron* with 
a square bunch on one end and a lot of 
scratching wound around the other end. A 
nUt is similar to the bolt only just the 
opposite, being a hole in a chunk of Iron 
sawed off short with wrinkles around the 
inside of the hole."— TAs Safe Worker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L* a NO. 8, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editot ; 

Just a few lines to let the Brotherhood 
know that Local No» 8, of Toledo, la still 
alive and klckini?, in spite of the depression 
and the bitter open shop fight which is being 
waged against us at the present time in this 
city- 

The unemployment situation here has re- 
mained unchanged for the past several 
months and there are very few of our mem- 
bers working at present. There are no proa- 
pects in the way of jobs in the near future 
80 we will have plenty of time to think 
things over and perhaps some day American 
workmen will wake up to the fact that they 
themselves are at fault because they are dig* 
interested individuals, instead of pulling to- 
gether, and demand action to improve the 
conditions In the country today* 

We have been holding some good meetings 
of late and some of the Brothers have en- 
tered into interesting discussions on the con- 
ditions at present and their causes and pos- 
sible remedies for recovery- This at least 
indicates that we have some merabeTs who 
are not disinterested individuals, and I for 
one would rather listen to sotnething of that 
nature than see the meeting adlourn within 
an hour or less after opening, and no inter- 
est being shown towards improving present 
conditions. 

Our aim Is to keep our present wage scale 
and not accept a cut* We realize that near- 
ly every local in the country has accepted a 
cut in some form or other, but we feel that 
it takes too long to regain that which we 
would lose by taking a cut now. As long as 
there are hardly any members working we 
may just as well hold our present wage 
scale as long as possible as we have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 

I hope to see more members down to meet- 
ings and hear something from them* espe- 
cially the older members* Perhaps we can 
all learn something of interest to ourEelvea 
and organized labor In general* 

Harry B* Van FtEfir, 


L* U. NO. 135, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Editor: 

Been some time since the Brothers have 
heard from L. LL No. 136 through these 
columns, This great depression or so-called 
economic period that we are now struggling 
through can be credited with one thing and 
that is this article. Does not do it jiistfce 
though by writing such a short letter. If 
the time lost by the Brothers was devoted 
to writing guess we could fill a volume* 

ThingB are pretty quiet right now with 
most of the Brothers doing part time and 
some less than that. Had a number of good- 
alzed Jobs hero last year but are all finished 
now and wc are looking for more. All in- 
dications warrant a pretty quiet year. Have 
a postoffice going up but as far as employ- 
ment ia concerned it looks rather poor for us. 

Last year wo got our five-day week with 
the onmo wage scale. The five-day week is a 
great thing especially in the hunting and 
fishing season. This year wc were forced to 
accept another 20 per cent reduction. The re- 
duction this year was general through mi t the 


building Lmdes and ranged from 10 to 25 
per cent. The contractors claim it will stim- 
ulate business, which remains to be seen. 

Had election of organizer and business 
agent for the building trades somo time 
ago* Would like to have aeeu a change, 
which did not occur for some reason or 
other. Personally, I think a change would 
do some good. The present organizer isn*t a 
bad follow but it seems to be a case of a 
good horse outliving his usefulness* 

Our meetings have been fairly well at- 
tended but In a time like this when there 
are so many leisure hours the least the 
Brothers could do would be to attend meet- 
ings regularly* 

How about bringing old John Barleycorn 
hack to town ? This Is one place whore he 
would be mighty welcome, especially when 
wo have a smoker. About time we had an- 
other smoker. Maybe we could forget the 
depression for one night at least. 

Better sign off now and call it a day* Try 
to do better nezt time. 

G* W, ShbUKe, 


L* U. NO, 177, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Editor: 

Wo believe that when we have anything 
good we should share it with others, and we 
have some good news which we feel sure will 
help to cheer those who are suffering from a 
bad casu of Lho 'Mopressiuu bluest/" 

Our feeling is aptly expressed in the letter 
of Brother Thiot (503) published in the 
April Worker, when he says, ‘*while sore- 
headfl and roalconients have been howling 
and belly-aching, the leaders have been busy 
doing things." We can see the difference 
herfr— in our own local union, and in the 
central body. Perhaps the fact that men arc 
unemployed and have plenty of leisure to 
think, haa been the cause of this change that 



A. F. McQueen (Card No, 
569320) has noticed this office 
that his withdrawal card and 
receipts have been stolen and 
may he used by others than 
himself to secure financial aid 
from local unions, especially in 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa* 
Local unions are hereby 
warned to be on the lookout for 
any one who may he trying to 
use such receipts under false 
pretenses, and verify member- 
ship by telegraphing the Inter- 
national Office* 


has come over the men and women In the 
labor movement. Anyway the change is very 
noticeable* To be idle causes distress, and 
its effect works in different ways on the 
human mind. Some allow it to gnaw at 
their vitals until they lose their min da, from 
worry, while others keep their minds occu- 
pied hy trying to figure a way out and are 
too busy doing things to worry. 

It U easy to see which kind ia In the ma- 
jority, for we are making gains, however 
slow, even while we are being held back by 
those despondent ones who can see no ray 
of hope ahead, and are willing to keep 
slipping backward, and unable to help them- 
selves because of their own weakness. 

Again referring to tha April JOURN.AI* for 
a RUbject, and to illustrate a point, even 
Brother “Goody” in his cartoon, tokes an 
optimistic turn. He sees the workers have 
reached the peak of cm employment, and nl' 
though it takes a telescope to see prosperity 
away in the distance, it appears to be down- 
hill traveling from here on, DonT let'a, 
however, burn any bridges behind us. There 
may be a chasm ahead too deep and too ^vide 
to be crossed, and we may possibly have to 
come this way again. 

Wo in Jacksonville believe that wo have 
made a decided gain. During Ihe past two 
months a new agreement has been entered 
Into with a majority of the better con- 
tractors* Tt is true that there haa not been 
much improvemerii in the situation as far 
as work is concerned, but we believe that 
there has been a great deal of improvement 
in the condition under which we will wmrk* 
becRugo wo now have Ibe co-operation of a 
large group of employers who are striving 
toward the same goal, “betterment of the 
industry," end we cannot Help but feel elated 
over th^ prospects for the future* 

The tone of the letters, many of them, in 
the last issue of the Jdurnai., would Indi- 
cate that other localities are also taking the 
more optimistic vie'w. 

Locally we are in the midst of a plan to 
put many of our unemployed to work* 
Through the central labor council, we have 
elaborated somewhat on the plan being car- 
ried on by the American t.eglon, the Legion 
auxiliary and the National Association of 
Advertisers and the A* F. of L*, by first go* 
ing into on Intensive advertising campaign 
to acquaint the public with our plan. By a 
system of letters, newspaper publicity, radio 
announcements and personal contact with 
the various civic, fraternal and religious 
bod ins, we nrn getting this mesaage over* 
We have one sole aim in this drive — -to put 
idle men to work* We have received, won- 
derful co-operation from the churches, tha 
public schools are putting this message out 
through the children and the American 
t.cgion ia wholeheartedly behind the move. 
At the culmination of this campaign of pub- 
licity, a committee of about 200 women, rep- 
rcaentativea of all labor organizations In the 
city, will personally or by phone, contact 
every householder in the city that It is pos- 
sible to reach, with a direct appeal to have 
needed building, rebuilding and repairing 
done now. 

This is the result of the effort s of these 
who realized that something must be done, 
putting their hen Hr togftther find going out 
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And doing tt, inatend of putting tHeii' hvndn 
between their kneen and waiting for prua- 
penty, or death, to overtake them* 

We just witneaied here, thin morning, a 
parade of jroung boya, hundreds of them, our 
future executives and artiaan*, helping to 
ceiebrnte the national Boy's Week, One of 
the bannent carneil the message, “America*! 
chief basineas U the making of men,** We 
wish it were true, but it isn*t. The chief 
business of America leea making money* but 
its chief businesf now U to try to recuperate 
from B business paralysis which has weak- 
ened oar whole builness structure* The buai* 
ness of building men has been forgotten. 

Another banner says, “Be loyal to your 
country/* A good motto to follow, but if we 
would be loyal to our country, we must Jimt 
he loyal to oUTKelvim. Stepping out of the 
lino to rest, and leaving the other fellow to 
carry on, in imposing a double burden on the 
man who is trying to keep the line intact. 
To lay down on the job ia a form of dis- 
loyalty that cannot be excused* We some^ 
times wonder if every member who hold* 
himself up as an example of loyalty to coun- 
try* is really loyal to himself. Does he take 
an interest in the training of the future 
generation of boys ami girla, who will make 
up the future citixcnnblp when we aro no 
longer able to carry on? Or Is he burning 
his bridges behind him and making no pro- 
vision for thoi*e who are to follow this way? 

We are taking a very active part In 
political matters hero and through the 
Political Labor League arc making n tliur- 
ough Investigation of all candidates fmni 
the lowest to the highest. We are making a 
iystematic canvasit of the vaHous wards to 
see that all members are qualified before the 
qualification period la closed. So we say to 
you, if you feel down hearted and blue, Iry 
going out and helping some less fortunate 
and see jf it don't make you feel better, 

E* C, Valentikk, 


L* U* NO, 226* TOPEKA* KANS* 
Editor: 

One of the most interesting letters in Inst 
montVa (May) JotmNAT* was that of Brother 
A* W, Thiot, of L* U, No* fiOS, Suvannah, Ga, 
While Brother Thiot is describing conditions 
in the southland, He is also depicting those 
of the real of the country* If you havcn*t 
read it, It will pay you to look up your May 
JoiTRKAi* and do so. 

Be says in opening* “When a ship is dis- 
abled the natural instinct of the coward Is 
to desert It/* and he couldn't have described 
the situation in Topeka* Kan^., better If he 
hod been here himself and written from 
observation. 

But we think wo are better off with the 
double crossers and weak-knee* out of the 
organisiation than in it* 

We had a shop mado up of men dominateit 
by their bois, too scared to disagree with 
him, who in order to work for less than the 
scale went into the boss* home-made corpora- 
tlon. But it was because these aisters were 
weak that their boas was so brave with 
them and got them Into trouble in the hr si 
place. 

Topeka has !8 licensed contractors and wc 
work for about three or four of them* but 
we are happy because we fool that most of 
the tattle-tales are out. 

We still have one helper who takes a few 
notes* ao I am told, but he isn't harming 
anyone but himself. 

A real union man after all is one who be- 
longs to the union from principle and not 
for personal gain* The chap who is always 
counting the cost of hfs card and then 
ing if he has received benefits in dollars and 
cents in proportion is of little value when 
the storm breaks and trouble is brewing. 


TAXATION 

Tax the people, tax with care. 

To help the multimillionaire. 

Tax the farmer* tax his fowl* 

Tax the dog und lax bis howl. 

Tax the hen and tax her egg 
And let the blooming mudsil beg. 
Tax the pig and tax his squeal. 

Tax his boots run down at heel. 

Tax his horsea, tax his land. 

Tax the biialeri on hii hand. 

Tax his plow and tax his clothes. 
Tax the rag that wipes his nose. 

Tax the house and lax his bed, 

Tax the bold spot on his head. 

Tax his ox and tax his ass* 

Tax his “Henry/* tax his gas* 

Tax the road that he must pas# 

And make him travel on the graas. 
Tax his cow and tax his calf. 

Tax him if ho dares to laugh. 

He is just a common man, 

Bo tax the cuss just all you can. 
Tax the laborer* he dlicreet, 

Tax him walking on the street* 

Tax his bread and tax his meat, 

Tax the shoes clear off his feet. 

Tax the payroll, tax the sale. 

Tax his hard earned paper kale, 

Tax his pipe, tax his smoke* 

Teach him government is no joke* 
Tax their cofllns, tax their shrourls, 
Tax their souls beyond the clouils. 
Tax the fanner* tax his flocks, 

Tax his servants* tax his socks, 

Tax the living, tax tho dead* 

Tax the unborn ere they're fed. 

Tax the water, tax the air, 

Tax the sunlight If you dare. 

Tax them nil and tax them well, 

Tax them to the gates of helL 
Bui dose your eyes so you can't see, 
The coupon clippers go tax free. 

A. C, Leasb, 

Lucol nnion No* 387. 
Freeport* 111. 


The sooner such sdHeh and mercpnary card 
men are booted out the more wholesome the 
union will he for those who love the union 
for what It sttimls — Hrotherhood. 

J. R. WOODIIUU** 

L* U, NO* 292* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor; 

The depression still continues with no in- 
dication of any abatement: in fact it grows 
worse day by day* It has reached a point 
where the word depression faib to adequate- 
ly define the condition. It has become a 
panic* In fact, in view of the many futile 
attempts that have been and are being re- 
sorted to in a frantic effort to cherk it, one 
would be justified in saying that it has been 
a panic from the very first. 

This being the esse, it would account, In o 
measure, for tho failure of all efforts to 
check or even materially relieve the situa- 
tion* Peiiple arc Incapable of coherent con- 
structive thought when in the stress of a 
panicky condition. This la but one of the 


NOTICE 

Due to the early closing of this issue 
on May 23, tnatiy of the press secretary 
letters will arrive too late for pubitca* 
tiofi iti June. These letters will be held 
and used in July unless we are notified 
at once* 


factors that stand in the way of effectively 
solving the many problems thot are eon- 
ffonting us as a result of tho present 
breakdown of our capitalistic industrial syi- 
tom.* There are two other foctoi> that play 
a major pari in preventing on adequate 
remedy being applied to this coniHtion* On 
the one hand la tho actively antagonistic 
opposition to any change by thnse who, on 
account of their strategic position and rela- 
tionship relative to tho situation* are able 
to take advantage of H and benefit them- 
selves thereby, together with the passive 
Inertial opposition to any change of a much 
larger group, who are not seriously affected 
by exiting conditions and who either fear 
that they wmuld lose by a change or are too 
Indifferent to take any interest In tho mat- 
ter* On the other hand* there is that great 
tack of knowledge or of intelligence, or of 
ability, or of alt three, which prevents the 
great majority who are seriouKly affected 
from over-riding the opposition and putting 
into operation a change that would effective- 
ly remedy the situation. 

While all three factors de^nltoly affect the 
matter, the Inst one* I would say* is the key- 
note to the situation. A majority can rule, 
if it wdlL hut for successful majority rule, 
two things are necessary — competent leader- 
ship, with A definite objective and a loyal 
following of that leadership, with unity of 
purpose und action* These are the things 
for which there Is an urgent and crying 
need* and these are the things that there is 
a deplorable lack of today and has been for 
some time* For today we are Jed liitheT and 
thither by an incompetent, bewilderod half- 
leadership (or misled by a self-seeking mls- 
Ic&dership) which, instead of having a defi- 
nite objectivu, has a wide range of conflict* 
ing objectives. Of course, this makes for a 
half-hearted, much divided* luke*warm nnd 
very controversial following that go around 
in circles, like n cat chasing its tail, nnd get 
nowhere* 

It appears to mo that there are two fncti 
that lio at the root of this condition of af- 
fairs; first, that we have entirely misunder- 
stood the nature of the problem and second* 
that in consequence of this* we have failed 
to recQgnixe the nocoNBUry proper objective 
to remedy the situation, 

The problem Is a social problem and white 
this has, in some eases, been recognized* to 
a certain extent* the problem has always 
been dealt with as n financial, industrial or 
commercial problem, and the more funda- 
mental social element I have been entirely 
lost sight of. 

Hqciety is composed of human beings. 
Society is humanity In tho aggregute. Social 
problems are primarily and baafcally human 
problems and they must be dealt with in 
terms of Human values rather than financial 
or commerdal values. .Means must not he 
mistaken for ends* 

All human problems are more or le$a in- 
timately connected with or related to that 
greater and most profound of all human 
problems. “What is the roeaning and ob- 
jective of life?" And our treatment of any 
given problem will be greatly influenced by 
our attitude towards this greatest of all 
human question n* 

To me, the answer to this is “life! ' Life 
Is an end within itself* It is both n means 
and an end; it is its own objective and the 
means to that objective. We live that we 
may enjoy life; that our children* our par- 
ents, our friends, our countrymen and if, or 
when, our viewpoint is broad enough, nil 
humanity* along with ourselves may enjoy a 
full, happy, pronperouft and generous life. 

Idealism? Call U IdeoUsm if you will, but 
U is the lack or neglect of this kind of 
idciilism that Hea nl the base of our pre.Benl 
troubles* Too long have we subordinated 
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humiin vftluea to the value of things • (vK)tUi!i1 
lircipfirty values above the value of life, nucl 
happineaa and health and human well-being. 
AU too long have we pvniilited selfish, heed- 
leas, nvarlciou*! or un sod ally' minded Individ- 
uals or corporate interests to aecumytato and 
aafejTuard the rights of property at the ft- 
pvni« of the perpetuation of human miverF. 
suffering, degradatfon^ starvation and death. 
It is lime that we replaced the present wor- 
ship and exaltation of property interests 
and the "almighty dollar'' with some of that 
idealism that plnees human lifct happiness, 
health and manhood above the value of 
thlntrs or the right of their possession. 
Property was made by and for innn; not 
man for property. 

Therefore, if we are to solve this problem, 
if we are to avert the greatest catastrophe 
that the world has ever seen, if wc are to 
make a world xnfe and fit for the habitation 
of dviUned man, then it is up to the people 
to rlBO ns a unit and demand In no uncertain 
terms that the laws of this country Bball be 
changed so that they will dTwyvely imfe- 
guard these human values regardless of what 
may be the e^evt upon the rights of property 
or vested interests* 

W . WaM-Kr, 


L, U* NO* 329, SHREVEPORT. LA. 

Editor : 

Organtzed labor is today undergoing Its 
grentesi leak in its existence* The rank iiinJ 
file are definitely deserting in alarming num- 
bers* In the minds of thousands "unionism" 
III already divorced from the cause of social 
weirnre, and considered to be a hlesslng lu 
the industrial "capitnliatic" system* An oft 
iiuottd example of this i» the betrayal of tlk' 
WDi-liera by the A. F. of L. on the Issue of 
unemployment insurance. 

The working dafisea are hungry for 
Justice, the better things of life. They want 
Lu share the weallh of the world which they 
hove sulTered so much to produce* 

Organised labor, as they see it, in facing 
a hopeless future and must wake up or die n 
naturnl death. 

Unionism has stood still while the world 
hiv« been moving forward. The rank and file 
ore looking for a modern .Moses to lead them 
out of the wlldemesa of their economir 
bondage, to free them of the baleful Influ- 
ence of special privilege and industrial slav- 
ery, They want free men wj»h honest opin- 
ions to stand as guideposts along the way. 

Unless organised labor makes a genuine 
effort to assist in creating for the workers a 
social system founded on Industrial dem- 
ocracy, and unless organised labor leaders 
licrsunde the working classes that orgomsed 
labor is fighting their batUe for emanclpn- 
tion of their social and economic oppression, 
I hereby restoring their corvfidenco In the 
priticiplcs of unionism and untefa It discon- 
tinues to support our present theocratic and 
fiutocratic structure of IndustriaUsm, it will 
go dourn to oblivion crushed fay the revolu- 
tionary forces of the working classes, who 
nre handing together to free ibemsdves of 
economic tyranny* 

The voices of the grease-besmirched mech- 
anic, the mud-bcsroircbed laborer and horny- 
handed son of toil and sweat are loud In 
denouncing the professional labor politldani. 
They sec in their mind's eye a "gentleman" 
whose only purpose in life ia monetary re- 
W'ordM; they hear this chronic gcntlemnn 
declare his love for the working men, nl- 
though they notice he does not depend upon 
this love to reach hit ends* They see him in 
public life proclalmlrtg to be a "poor man," 
hut In private they'll see him well drcised* 
ornamented with a diamond on the shirt and 
u fnt cigar In the mouth. 

Organised labor to day is nt a atandolfll. 


both in its physicuJ and its moral form, and 
unless it awakens from its lethargy it will 
never again unjoy the confidence and the 

^uppori u( tile IttbuiiiiK clabses. 

He who cannot nr>c any logic In my reason- 
ing ta Mind; he who refuaes to sec any is 
worse than blind. 

Organised labor, open your eyes, un- 
shackle your minds, see the truth, quit 
dreaming* protect ymir own interest, light 
and banish the intellectual proatitutoa in 
your ranks, who ancrlfico you to pita up 
wealth for enemies who laugh at you for 
your pains* Htdp the working classes, not 
by mere poUtical action In the conventional 
way, but by a fundamental economic change* 
Free your local lodgesi of outside infiucncc 
and reactionary elements with the itch to 
control. Work for treonomk Becurit 5 % and 
remember you cannot prosper unless you 
have full production plus full consumption, 
for that alone means prosperity* 

Many a fraternal hypocrite will refuse to 
know or to believe I be facte here set forth, 
and will accuse me ns a base plotter against 
the pure name of a great organl^iion. To 
those I will say, 1 recognize that leaders of 
organized labor are liable as other men to 
the impulses of human ttnlure. My criticism 
is not that he is human, but that some pre- 
ten d so Persia tenlly not to be^und that 
hypocritically they hq often denounce human 
nature In othera. 

CHAa. PigTtHH. 

L, U. NO* 3B3. TORONTO, ONT. 

Editor: 

U Is some time since a letter appeared in 
the JoLTTtNAL with a TororrLo postmark, Since 
hiat Christmas no new wurk of any kind has 
o|Kiueti up and ttiree or four of the jobs 
which had b tar ted at that time have been 
pared to a minimum so that there has been 


very little doing for the boys and absolutely 
nothing to write about unlesa one felt like 
talking blue ruin* 

Novi. Ibat wo Imv® a message of impwr- 
tunre, we are going to crash Into your valu- 
able paper, as we think it b the best 
medium for reaching our memberi* The 
fourth Thurnday of June lo election night* 
at which meeting oflikers will be elected to 
conduct the business of this organization for 
the next two years. We urge every member 
to rome tiown and mat an intelUgiml. ballot, 
bearing In mind that the coming two yean 
will make or break the or^nizatioti- There 
U no intention of the writer of influencing 
your vote* Our sole Interefst is to g^t the 
boys down to vole for somebody so th&l the 
onus and responsibility of the organiza lion's 
success or failure will rest on the shoulders 
of the entire membership rather thnn on a 
few regulars who have been carrying the 
load for mony years* 

Conditions during the past year should 
convince each and every member of the elec- 
trical trade that his membership depends en- 
tirely on condttions in the electrical industry 
and bis organization's ability to grasp what- 
ever work ii available for its membership. 

Yours truly, 

Frank .1. Hi:bKi&* 


L* U. NO. 474, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Editor 1 

"If you cannot speak well of your Brother, 
do not speak of him at all/' may bo a good 
saying, hut If some smart, well-educated men 
could have heard everything that went on at 
our inal meeting, one would think It was a 
knife-throwing eon teat, right in the back* It 
ifl not nn odd thing to have this In any Jocnl, 
but the wrirst part is that all these nice, 
damnahte lies are thrown across the floor 
when one Is not present, when If he were 


“Craft Chats” 

Ity 0. M, MlLLEli 

Recent developments in automatic overload protei’tivf devices for the pro- 
tection of brunch dreuita, appliances and feeders, marks a great stride In the 
industry* Fur many years we have felt the need of itometbing that could not 
easily be tampered with by unqualifled persons, something uffording safe pro- 
tection, yet taking care of the highly inductive loads that many appliances impose 
on ordinary or appliance circuits. 

An outstanding feature of thuse devices Is that these ratings coincide with 
our code capacity ratings for rubber-covered wires in the tlxea most frequently 
used* in the past, if » circuit required 15 Amp* protection we installed a flO Amp. 
fuse gap, knowing that when the fuse hud blown the uninitiated would replace 
it probably with something larger, if the occupant happened to be burning a few 
lamps and bis refrigerator or similar appliances started up the fuse burns out 
and he hies himaelf to the neighhorbemd drug store or hardware store for a fuse, 
any old thing tlmi would fit the gap, because to him when a fuse blows it [s 
obviously too small when he finds the higher rated fuse holds* 

Similarly wt would Inatall a flO Amp. gap for a wire of 35 Amp. capacity, Ififi 
Amp. gap for a TO Amp* wire, 200 Amp. gap for 125 Amp. wire, etc., knowing 
that In many casoa ropluccincnla ore made by unqualified persons whose only 
idea is to got things going* With the advent of these no fuse or circuit breaker 
units, how simple it becomes, I* e., a 15 Amp. breaker for No* 14 wire, 25 Amp, 
for No. 10, 35 Amp. for No. S and so on through the line, In each instance a 
maxinrnin rated breaker for a maximum rated wire 

Construction of these units b such that they cannot be held closed against 
ovErloadi or shorls, hence when trouble occun it mntt be located and remedied 
by the occupant if bo knows how or some qualified person; he cannot as now slip 
in a larger fuse nor bridge out the breaker without n great deal of trouble nnd 
then he must leave glaring evidence of the results of such tampering* 

Thus we appear to be bringing back within the Industry much business that 
formerly went to the bulchor* the baker and the camllo stick maker, and at 
the samo time have a simple, reasonably priced device that We may select In ac- 
cordance with our wire cupacities which also affords adoquata protection* This 
material well merits recognition as filling a long felt need and ahould bring much 
replacement as well m new businefis* 
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there it ^ould net he laid at the meetlng^ — 
ne, but OB « atroet eorner. If these knife 
throwers mro determined to hare their say of 
vile things^ eny street eomcr wUJ do. 

Well, Mr. Editor* we recently had one of 
the flnest, beat cotton carnivala the soath has 
known for many years. And did the public 
respond? Ill say; they turned out by the 
thousands! Many a dollar was spent for bus 
fares* rsilroRd farei, cnf fares, gasoline and 
above all it has taken plenty of dollars to 
lb row that three-day celchratioii. When, If 
that money had been used to aid and assist 
lha poor and unfortunates who really need 
help, the merchants would have derived as 
much benefit that way as they did by the 
carnival. A majority rules in this country — 
a majority of dollars. Surol 

As my pencil la short and have a few 
words left, 1 will finish with a few tines to 
the business agent. Here goesi 

The Bustnesa Agent 

The business agent, pity him; 

You ought to, if you won’t. 

Flo's damned by some because he does. 
By other* If he don't 

He works all day and half the night, 

He's always on the Job; 

A task like this can't well bo filled 
By bonehead, nut or mob. 

On Sundays if ha ever should 
Desira to go to church, 

When he's not Johnny-on-the-spot, 

For him they start a search- 

Inside a month he Uitens to 
A thousand tales of woe. 

And some believe there's not a thing 
But what he ought to know. 

He's a target for the "mooch er," 

And he can't keep out of range 

Of the “tourist,** who, when stranded. 
Badly needs a piece of change. 

The knockers with their hammera 
Keep on stirring up a stink. 

Yes, his path In life’s a pleasure, 

Strewn with roses— I don't think! 

“Memphis on the Mississippi." 

R. B. Bak^r- 


L. U. NO. SOS, SAVANNAH, GA. 
Editor: 

On all sides we hear talk of revolution. 
An oppressed people are about to reach the 
point where they cannot stand the miseries 
of hunger, unemployment and the other con- 
sequential ills of a depression brought on fay 
the mismanagement of those who control our 
financial, economk and political destinies. 
It Is nei^losa to go into detail as to who 
these peoplo are, or what motives prompt 
them to keep in eifeet a syitem that permits 
a few to have more than they need and at 
the same time forces the many to do without 
oven the necessitleH of life-^the system must 
bo changed, and by revolution, but not the 
kind of revolution that will cause the streets 
of the cities of our country to run red with 
tho blood of our own people. Violence once 
itarted is impotsiblo to hold in check. It 
goes on even after tho cause which started it 
has been corrected; the innocent su^er as 
much or more than the guilty. Cowardly 
weaklings, who under ordinary circum- 
stances would be afraid to even raise their 
voice again nt oppression will during the 
eaciteraent of a revoU, if they chance to be 
on the winning side, bo the most blood- 
thirsty of all, demanding the lives of friends 
after the foes have been vanquished. No, we 
must have no revolution of this kind. Read 
the history of any uprising of the people of 


any country, and then decide If you would 
wish to go through all tho horrors they have 
gone through. 

There is a way, however, by which we may 
accomplish eiaclly what we wanL A simple 
way that will not cost the life of a tingle 
person. A way that ha* been ours for years 
and years, yet it will no doubt bo a re vela* 
Uon to many of the membert of organised 
tabor to learn of it — the right to vole, A 
majority of those who howl the loudest for 
relief cannot vote Let's correct this and we 
will he in a position to correct all our 
troubles with a revolution — a poUUcal revo- 
lution. This is a political year; get qualified 
to vote, and then vote for labor's friends for 
municipal, state and national ofllcei. Labor 
has never used its “lobbying power" as ad- 
vantageously as it might hove. If every 
member of orgunisjcd labor will write the 
Senators from their state and tho Cotigreaa- 
men from their district, demanding that the 
public works bill and some kind of bill for 
immediate relief of those who arc starving 
be passed, it is more than likely that they 
w-ill be passed. In the event they refuse to aid 
in passing sensible legislation of this kind, 
see to it that in November you vole for some 
one who will. And let's not confine our ac- 
tivity and pressure to Senators and Con- 
gressmen, let’s make it a field day and vote 
the self-satiaiied polUiclans and ring boise* 
out of our city halls and state capitol build* 
inga and put in men and women who are 
sympathetic to organized labor. 

A. W. Ttliot. 


L. U. NO. S60, PASADENA, CALIF. 
Editor; 

Five months of this year have about 
passed and each one found ua a little deeper 
in the red. Some of our good Brothers have 
lost their homes, others are losing them, In 
fact we are told that of every home mort* 
gaged, BO per cent of its 102S valuation is 
lost by reason of the drop in vsJuation. 
Truly a gloomy outlook for the many who 
have come to help build op a community of 
home owners* 

Pasadena has about 5,SfiO destitute fam- 
ilies and a drive is now on to raise relief 
funds. According to the block aiders |l5,0fifi 
a month should result, giving about a day's 
work a month to each family. 

This dty ha* opposed the state minimum 
wage low and is now building a 110,000,000 
dam under contract on which common labor 
receives |3.B0 a day of eight hours; sla pays 
each, $L20 a day for room and meats. Two 
hundred men are now employed on thl* 
project. 

We have had no bank failure and a report 
given out last year claimed bank deposits aa 
highly gratifying. We understand they are 
even better now, but just try to get any con- 
st ruction loans from them. 

Municipalities are having difficulty in sell- 
ing bonds voted for construction work and 
every possible obstacle Is raised to prevent 
the starling of any large project. It seems 
that some one has a few more dollars bidden 
away and until some one else get* control 
of it we must all loaf. 


A Bridge, a Bankster and Broken Faith 

In 1919, the dty of Florlunopolis, which waa situated on an island in the state 
of Santa Catharinn, Braail, wanted a bridge to connect the dty with the mainland. 
It was a project dear to the hearts of the people, who did not like to see the 
capital of tho state isolated by water In these times of motor transportation. 

A |B,0Q0,00O bond Issue was authorized, bearing Interest at 6 per cent. This was 
a comparatively low rate at that time but was justified by the state's unbroken 
record of never having defaulted on an obligation. 

In due course the loan was placed with tho banking house of Imbrio and Com- 
pany, of New York, This banking house did not advance any money but merely 
placed a credit of $5,000,000 on their books for the use of the state, from which 
they could draw for materials, engineering services, labor, etc., which were to be 
obtained in the United States and on which the usual profit was to be made. 

The state in good faith turned over to Imbrio and Company the 15,000,000 
of B per cent bonds representing lU obligation to the firm of Imbrie and Company, 
who evidently were expected to sell the bonds to the public or failing m that It wn* 
essumed that the banking house would put up the money themselves to carry out 
the projected work. 

When the state had drawn on the account to the extent of only $1,500,000, 
Imbrie and Company failed, with a lot of liahllitie* and no assets. An ordinary per- 
son would assume that the state of Santa Catharina waa entitled to the balance of 
$3,500,000 which had not been used, but, of eourae, we ordinary people do not under- 
stand Just how these high finance people pull rabbita out of silk 

When the state demanded the return of the ISJiOO.OClO unused capital, they were 
informed that Imbrie and Company had “hocked'* the bond* to a bank, spent the 
money and then failed, this leaving the state In tho position of creditor against 
the estate of Imbrie and Company, a bankrupt with no assets. 

The position of the state was now that they bad a bridge started, $5,000,000 
of bonds out in peoples* handa to be honored and no money to finish the bridge. 
To give a simple illustration suppose you wanted to build a house, you give your 
hanker a perfectly good nolo for $5,000, the banker agrees to pay the contractor, 
as the work progresses, holding your note at 6 per cent as security. When the 
contractor has tho foundations down he comes to you and tells you that be can go 
no farther because the banker has failed, but before doing so he has put up your 
note as collateral and borrowed all tho money ho could on It and then spent the 
money. You are now out the price of tho house and only the foundations laid for 
tho little home, you and your family cun presumably go out and lay down on tho 
lot and use the pillars for head rests. 

Is it any wonder that we are disliked in South America; that revolutions are 
the order of the day there, against their political leaders who lead the people In 
doht lo “Yunqui" bnnkstera? 

F. W, IL 
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Turn to pnpe 177 of the April Journal, 
study the picture thereon. Can anyone, by 
any stretch of imni^nation picture the gen 
tleman as a hunumltarian, thinking more of 
the well-being of his fdlowmcn than hia own 
dcslTe for great wealth and power? What 
can we expect with such men in control of 
our national poUcloa? 

On the other hand, on page 1H5 of the 
March JouRNAi^, there ia a group of our lead- 
era, all kindly faced enough, but showing 
traces of over-feeding. Not many of the 
lean, hard go-getters. Perhaps the pinch of 
hunger would so sharpen their wits as to en- 
able them to solve more of the problems now 
confronting us^ If this gets by and any of 
the gentlemen read it I hope he visits his 
drKtor not his lawyer. 

Speaking of feeiling, here'* food for 
thought r According to no less an authority 
than Bernarr McFadden, n 60-pound bushel 
of wheat will keep the average man well 
nourished and In good health for two or 
three months, and he is now conducting tests 
to prove it. 

Wen, to get back to local aifairs, the Work 
Plan died In committee (not hungry enough 
yet, I guess). Most of our members are out 
of work, some dropping out after being car* 
ril'd on the hooks for a Lime, nil of us work- 
ing when we can, at anything from a pick 
and shovel up, lightening up our belts and 
hoping relief comes before everything we 
possess IS swept away. 

Prospects are good for a bumper fruit 
crop, but tots of it will go to waste for lack 
of a caah market. Being a wireman, Fve 
turned my attention to wiring up my own 
fruit trees to keep them from breaking down, 
and rm getting to be an expert, having some 
50 trees of various kinds to practice on. 

The Brother who has to buy everything he 
eats has my sympathy these days. 

H. W. HuNmrxN. 


L. U. NO, 713, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Flditor: 

Up to this time Local No. 713 has been 
able to pay Ha bills and we trust that we will 
be able to continue to do so. We have re- 
duced our overhend recently and aro doing 
our best to live on our income. 

About 75 per cent of our membership Is 
working short time and the remaining 25 
per cent Is out of work entirely, ao it makes 
the going rather tough. We have been tak- 
ing care of unemployed members’ cards 
through assessments and If this so-calleil do- 
prewiinn doesn't last too long we are bound 
to come out on top. 

Our switchboard and panel board shops 
have been very hard hit, due to the fact that 
there is very little going on in the building 
trades. The new CiiicagO pObLuiricc may 
give ua some work providing the switch- 
boards, etc., are not let to a non-union outfit. 
One of our shops did get part of the Radio 
City job in New York City, although the 
General Electric Company took the larger 
slice. However wo are very thankful for the 
pan we did get, 

1 notice that special mention Is being made 
of memhem who are pnlitJcnlly proTtiinniif. 
and I must not forget to mention that a 
member of Local No. 713 has recently been 
elected mayor of that internatioiially known 
town of Cicero* Hi. Joo Cerny as we all know 
him has bi^n a member of uur lucul for tho 
pn.H 15 years and needless to say we arc all 
very proud of him. .Toe wound armatures 
for the Chicago surface lines for many years 
and was always one of the most popular men 
in the shop which goes to show that ho is a 
real fellow. 

John P, Sc hilt. 
Business Manager. 


L. U. NO, 715, MONCTON, N, B. 
Editor : 

Local No. 715 would like to say hello to 
Brothers of the I. B. E. W. Wo have only 
recently OTgamxcd hero and are also having 
our troubles with unemployment and money. 
Money is very scarco nowadays in thin cor- 
ner of the world. We have signed an agree- 
ment with the contractors of this dty for 
one year from May I, 1032. Our agreement 
calls for a closed shop. Only one third of 
our membera are working and poor prospects 
of any work starting. We would not advise 
any of our Urothors to como hero an work ta 
very scArcc. Some have not worked for 
more than four months. But we live In hopes 
that some day there will be enough work to 
go around and all the boys will work. 

Our officers are as follows: S. Perry, presi- 
dent; C. Arnenaijlt, vice president; F. Ryan, 
recording secretary' A, Prke, financlat sec- 
retary; R. Williams, treasurer. Meeting 
nights nre the second and fourth Thursdays 
of each month at the Labor Temple, Monc- 
ton, N. B. 

Arthur W. Price. 


Bootleg Wiring 

Sub-Standnrd Hosiery va. Suh-Slandard 
Wiring Devicea 

You can step up to the counter in any live 
and 10 cent store in the country and select 
BuSieient wiring devices to make a workable 
electrical inaUllatLon. On the opponite coun- 
ter you may buy cosMotica or wonivn'a hos- 
iery. Each are enually easy to buy. One Is 
almost as easy to apply as the other but here 
the simile stops. The worst that can happen 
to a 10-cent pair of hose is to run from 
garter to the heel. What can happen 
through the use of these sub-standard wir- 
ing devices none can foretell. It might mean 
a burnt finger or a conflagration — even 
death. Dors the seller of these cheap elec- 
trical goods realise this? Does he realise 
that every foot of wiring, reccptacto, ewitch 
or extension U potentially a dangerous Im- 
plement when placed In the hands of the 
arijaleur? Poi;» bo ever buy ibis merchan- 
dise on terms of quality? It Is entirely 
quantity and price^lower price. 

And who b«ncfiis by the iiiitaUatlon of 
these sub*standarii bootleg devices?— the 
utility companies and manufacturers of ap- 
pliances. The dlslributfon of devices to 
transport electrical energy should be sub- 
ject to rigid control, aimilar to that ever- 
rfsed hy the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the transportation of motion pic- 
ture films, matches, explosives and certain 
chemicals. In each there ii a haxard. In 
one strict control, the other ii wide open. 

Proper codtrol of the sale of wiring de- 
vices should be a problem of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and tho public 
utilities. It is a rather short sighted policy 
when it is considered that the sale and 
faulty installation of one device may put 
out of service from 10 or more to several 
hundred inslaltatlona through fire loia. The 
lighting companies can easily control this 
and it should bo a problem consldorod 
jointly by them and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Thb could be ac- 
complished through period ic inspection by 
the meter readers of the companies. An 
annual inapectlon of all Installation beyond 
their meters nml tho underwriters through 
proper legislation by enabling onforcement 
of codes after an initial installation. In 
addition to this piihliclty could establish a 
mom! control of the situation. If It was 
known that a penalty was attached to un- 
aulborixed iTistallation it would require a 
very small personnel to discourage the 


handyman from making his own installa- 
tion. In many communities public health 
codes are enforced through possible inspec- 
tion and estihlisbed penalties. The same 
can he acrompHahed in tho interest of safe 
electrical Installation. 

If wiring devices were not displayed with 
spark plugs, gas light tips, Wellsbach 
mantles, and house furnishings — ^with suit- 
ab|t» tools for their In h lull at ion — availitblt! 
on the same counters, this alone would dis- 
courage their sale. In addition it would be 
practical from the point of manufacturers 
to equip all wiring devices with screws and 
nuts which could not be readily made up 
with an ordinary pliers or screw driver. 
Instead of using a nut with parallel sides 
equip the device with one having an odd 
numhrr of aldfs. This nnt cmild he 
countersunk In such a manner that It could 
not be made up with a pliers but would re- 
quire a ipecint socket wrench. On the other 
hand there Is no reason why a screw head 
ahould have a atralght slut. It would not 
require elaborate tool equipment to pro- 
duce a screw with a curved or xigxagged 
slot. This would require a special screw 
driver. In addition it Is suggested that the 
sale of these tools be restricted. There is 
no reason why tho manufacturor could not 
sell them at a very low price to electrical 
contractors. Of course if the layman wanted 
to purchase such a kit of toots lei It be 
availabte to him at a price high enough 
to rliicourage purchase. 

We also auggcfit other types of wire 
fastenings. Radio assembly has adopted 
some making wiring connection permanent 
rather than replaceable. 

These comments and suggestions are of- 
fered in the public's interest for safer wir- 
ing and as a protection to the electrical 
manufacturer and contractor. 


Electrical Code Revisions 

In aecordance with the program author- 
ized by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at the 1330 annual meeting (Proceed- 
ings, 1030. p. 235), for the interim promul- 
gntlon of changes tit the tJuUuuat electrical 
code, the electrical committco announces the 
following interim revisioni of tho 1931 edi- 
tion of tho dde? 

Art, 17, sec. 1701 (h) — Revise to read: 
**Whoro insulated wire is used for connec- 
tions hetween resistance otements and a con- 
tact device of a rheostat, except for motor- 
starting service, the insulation shall be of 
ashentna-covered (typo A) or of the slow* 
burning (SB) type." 

Art. 31, Boc. 3102 (1) — Revise first sen- 
tence to read: Wires between main circuit 

resistors and the back of control panels 
shall iiflbestos-covered (type A) or of the 
slow- burning (SB) type, as prescribed in 
section 1731, paragraph h. of this code." 

Art. 36, sec. 36CM (h ) — Revise to read^ 
“Approved asbestos- covered (type A) or ap- 
proved stow*burning wire (typo SB) shall 
be used for wiring the border." 

Art. 30, sec. 3903 (d) — ^Revise first sen- 
tenco to road: ‘The common roturn wire 
shall not be smallar than No, 14; nhall he of 
either the rubber-covered (typo R), the 
a Hhestofl- covered (type A), or the slow-burn- 
ing (SB) type and shall not be contained in 
the cable." 



DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapel, 
curry the embluni and in- 
signia of the 1. B. E. W. 
Gold faced and hand- 
somely enameled 


$ 2-50 
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IN MEMORIAM 



Tc> Ch«rle* P. Ford, hy L. U. No, 9 


WilliAin Bramm«n L- U* No, 9 


Th« dcftih nt our lietovcd and bljrtiljr 
tt^med pftHiidi'ni &f tlie Union Conpcratlrp 
tnau ranee AnitocLatloii. ChDrle» V. Kord, la 
iloepij InmenEed liy tlie memljorahlp of Uocal 
TTtilon No. ll of the Internatfonat Brottierboorl 
of Eloerrienl iVorkerfl. nnd we join our Broth * 
rra In otir Internationa! orjtanixniloti In pajr^ 
ina u trlbole to bli momory. 

The arlrancenient of aciunrl unlonlntn, and 
eapeelnlly (lie Joteri^ti of the Iiiternattonal 
Brorherhood of ICIootrical Workcra, were 
nlwaya of flrat Imporinnee to Brother Ford, 
and litR ptnee li fkM.^ure In the hearts of all 
triie iinlotdata tn (ho Infermitlonal Intmr more- 
inent. His (treat teal anil efflrloiiry In hehiilf 
of the Insurwnee division qf our Brotherhood 
are recojtniaed by all, and the good he ihua 
Wfoiiitht cannot he tuensured. 

Loral Union No. fl feels prlvtleged to pay 
Its due resjieeta to a meriilrt'r of our Brother- 
hood who baa ao tllallngulsheil hlinaelf as our 
late Brother and it Is with profownd sorrow 
that we note fall death. 

To the famlty of Brother Ford Local Union 
No. t> extends If* h<*nrtfelt sympathy. The 
recnlleetlon af his good d'H^ds and great ose 
fitiness In the raui*e nf oi»r Brotiierhood la a 
lavtinir niemorUl to his own life and to his 
eo-nrorkers. and In this recolb^lon all the 
inenilM»fs t>f Loeat ITnlon No, P Join with hi* 
family In obtaining a measiire of cunsotatlon 
in tin* death of our dear Brother. 


Fraiernatlv yours, 

nARRY SLATER. 
Recording Secretary. 
Lfical rnioB No h. 


FRANK t\ O lUtlEN, 

President. 

WILLIAM PARKER. 

VIr*' Preeliteni 
JOHN I,AMPINO. 

Treasii r<*r. 

U THEIt M FEE. 

Ftnancfal Secretary. 
IRWIN V KNOTT, 
Business Alanager 

rommittee 


To CKarU* P, Forci, by L, U. No. 2 

Local No. 2 mourns the loss of Itroiher 
rUarlos P, Ford, We w'Ish to eatend our 
»ynipn(hy to I he lioreaceil family through the 
Tnternnifonat Journal. Be It 
Resolved. That we drape our charter for a 
piTlod rtf 3d days In his metnory^ 

WJd WAQNKll. 

KHW MERRITT. 

J. P PEAnV, 

Committee. 


Whereas it hits plensi^l Almighty Ood. In 
His Infinite wisdom, to remove from our mtilal 
our esteemed and worlhy Brother, Wllllaui 
Bcamtner: and 

Whereas Local tTnlon No. ft, of the luter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has lost In the death of Brother B rammer otii? 
of Its good and true uiemhers; therefore be It 
Resolved, That Lorn! Unloii No. ft herciiy 
expresses Us ap]ir»‘tdatlori of the service* to 
our cause of onr dovofcil Brother ami our sor- 
row In the knowledge of Ida passing; and he 
it further 

Resolved, That t,ocal t'nlon No. ft tenders 
Ra sympathy to the family of Brother Hrimi 
mer In their Umc of sorrow; and be R further 
Resolved. That n copy of these repn1iitlnn)i 
he Bent to the fatiillv of our late Brother, a 
copy be spreail on the mliiuti^ of our I.ocal 
Union No. ft. and a copy Im sent to the olRclil 
Joyrtia] of our Itrotbcrlniod for pulillcalbin 
8AM GUY, 

HAN. MANNING, 

harry slater. 

rommitlee 


A, Leonar<i Holbeach, L, U, No, 46 

Loca] rnion No. -Id I* again called upon to 
ri^Mird the IlnsI aecouii* of one of It* worthy 
meml>ers and lo pause silently In respect to 
the memory of HroUier A Ijconard Htilbeach. 

Har organisation has lost In the death of 
Brother Holhcacli one of Us faithful and true 
members. 

It Is on orcaflou* like this thal the aense of 
brotherhood Is bnrne In upon us more closely 
—that the appreclatloti of friendship and fri- 
terulty Is the greatest. 

The memlu^rs of liocal Union No, wl*h to 
Impress upon the bereaved memliers nf our 
late Brother's family that wt* share their lop* 
and In sympnthy, woulil lighten the burden 
of their aorrow. 

As a tribute to the memory of Brothef llol- 
hc,nrli, he U 

Resolved, That this ctpre*ts|on he forwarded 
to his loved ones, ronles sent to our Journal 
for puhllrstlrtn and tncliided in the nilnuies 
of our meetings, nnd IhiU our charter He 
draped for a period of 30 days. 

H, IIILBEIIT. 

L. E. TIinMAS, 

A. J. CREEL. 

Commit le4‘ 


Albert K. Disbrow, L« U. No, 6 


C, H, Mackey* L, U* No, 214 

iVlM-Tcas Local l in Ion No. 2H has l^een 
called upon to pay Us last respects to a de- 
parted Brother, C. H. Markey: and 
Wtierca* we greatly motirti hfs su«tden and 
untimely passing and desire to express to his 
family our utniosi sympAlby; therefore he It 
Resolved, That our eharter be draped for 
a period of 30 days; and tie It further 

R<»so]ved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our departed Brother. 
■ copy lie spread on the minnlea of this 
ItjcaJ and a copy he sent to onr olttclat Journal 
fur puhllcatlon, 

J O. IlELANnEB, 

A M rORRAXZA. 

J. A tVRiGHT, 

Committee. 


N, G. McCabe, L, U, No, T45 

[| is with ilei'p regret aiirl sorrow that 
Local No. HE5. 1. Tt. E, M*,, rorords the sudden 
piissing nf our liUc Bronier, W. G, McCabe. 
fiUii eternnl life. 

Resolved. That wi* exlionl our sympnthy fo 
thoBo who remain hi mnnrii his loss and the 
pflflBind of Brother Mi-ruhe leaves In Locnl 
No, ^A^t a void wlUrh rnn never be ftOed ; and 
he It also 

Resolved. Thar our eburter bo draped In 
miiUfTilng for 311 days In respect to our de- 
parted Brother 

K. L. SMITH, 

C. r», CASE, 

.T, WOODS, 

Commit tee* 


Wlierfflfl It Is wUli deeri regret that we. 
the members of l^»csl Union No. ft. of the 
Tiiternstfoiuii Brolherliooil «f Electrical Work- 
ers, mourn the Ions of our late Brother, Altmrt 
K. Disbrow; and 

Whereas while we humbly hn%v onr heads 
In suhmisslon to the wilt of Almighty Ood. 
we feet that In his passing away tlila local 
tins lost one of Us loyal and faithful mem- 
herp; and therefore be It 

Resolved, by the memhnr* of Local Union 
No. ft In regular session aaseinlitcd, Thai we 
extend to the family of our late Brother, 
Allicrt K. Disbrow, our heartfelt sympathy 
and condolenct^; and ho It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resol tit In ns 
be sent to the family of our late Urol her. 
a copy be spread In full upon the minutes of 
Li>csl Union No. ft, ami that a cony be aunt 
to the International ntHee with tne rcquesl 
thrtt they he publlsbi'd In the official Journal: 
nnd lie It further 

RnHOlved. Thai the clmrter of Local Uplou 
No. ft be driiped In mourning for n period 
of 30 days In respect of the memory of our 
late dearly beloved Broflicr, Albert K 
Disbrow. 

AI,BEIIT E. COHN, 

FRED 8. DESMOND, 

W. ftTMMEL, 

rommlUen. 

The above reBolutlons were adopted at the 
regular meeting of t,ocnl Union No. «. held 
on ^Yedneaday evening, May i. lidlU. 

rOAS. B. WE8T, 

President. L. U No. ft. L B, E. W. 

unARLES J. FOEHN* 

Recording Sccfi-tary, 

L. V. No. 0. 1, B R. W, 


Charles W, HodgemaD* L, U, No, IS 

Whereas imeut Union No. 18. I. D. B W„ 
records the passing of our esteemed Brother, 
('haHcs W. Hodgeman, on April 4, 1U32; 

therefore be It 

Resolved. That we, as a local pay frlhute 
to his memory by expressing mir deep *yni- 
pathy with hla family In their bereavement; 
and he tt 

Hesolvcd, That a copy of this resolution h^* 
sent to Ilia family, s copy be spread unou 
our mhiutif*. and a copy he sent to the Elec- 
trical AYorkors Journal for publkallon ; and 
be It further 

Resolved. That our charter be drap^ul for 
a period of 3d days, and that we, the mcmimr* 
of Local No. Ilk being lawfuHy asiomlded. 
stand in silence for one minute tn further 
tribute to hla memory* 

EDW. A, MONAHAN* 

RALPH n. TODD* 
riAURy M- W1LL1AM8, 

CftmtuUtcv 


Gual AniteraoTi, L, U* No. 292 

U is with slncmHit sorrow and regret that 
wt?, the mefiitiers of Local No. 202, record the 
deatb of tiUr ♦•ste.uiied Brnnier. Gust Ander 
son. who passed away on April tft, 1032, af 
the age of tlfiy and one- half years, havliig 
iNn'n liorn In Hweden on October 2* IfilU, 
Brother Anderson lujcame a member of 
Local Ko, 2D2 In IWll ami has been a true and 
loyal memlmr ever since, esieetnod and hon 
rtn."d by sit whui knew him; therefore he It 
Re€ofved. That we extend our condob'ncr 
and decijest sympathy to the toweaved one* 
who mourn tiis loas; and further he tt 
Resolvetl, That a copy of this resolution ht* 
««mt to the liereaved ntmlly, a copy sent to 
ihe Journal for publication, a copy spread on 
the minutes of Local No. 202 and lhai our 
rharter be draiwd for * period of 30 day* in 
honor of th^ memory of our departed 
Hrot her. 

W. WAPLH 8 . 

|*r*'^s Becretaryi L- U. No. 21*2 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID— MAY 1 TO 


MAY 23, 1932 


L,L* 



No* 

Name 

Amount 

130 

R. A. Cook 

$1,000,06 

134 

O* W, Hunger — - 

1*000,00 

3 

T, J. McTiernan 

1*000*00 

98 

Q* L. Seay 

1*000.00 

4fi 

A. L* Holbeach . 

1*000.00 

292 

Gust Anderson — 

1*000*00 

0 

A. K. Disbrow . 

1*000,00 

41 

W, S, A. Mutter 

050.00 

rt73 

Leo Altrogge — 

300.00 

245 

W', J. Foron 

1*000,00 

1. 0. 

Wm* Kiphuth 

1,000.00 

3 

Walter Darby 

1*000.00 

103 

P* W* Collin* 

1*000.00 

41 

H. J. Gough - 

1*000.00 

79 

O. Gross 

1*000*00 

164 

Henry Lyons — 

1*000.00 

S 

E. luidcmann .. 

1*000*00 

3 

F* E, Sheridan . 

1, 000.00 

98 

Jos* M. Coilon 

1,000*00 

3 

A. Hoffman 

825.06 

45 

Harry Richsam 

1*000.00 

28 

H. C. Keenan 

t. 000.00 

544 

F* F. Duel 

1 ,000*06 

3 

Cha«. Dickson _ - — 

825.60 

Death 

Claims paid May 1 to 


May 23, 1932 

122*600.611 

Claims previously paid 

2*062*202.76 

Total 

claims paid .. 

$2*084*802*70 


You can dissolvo everything In the world, 
even a great fortune, Into atoms* And the 
fundamental pnnciplea which govern the 
handling of postage-stampB and of millions 
of dollars are exactly the same. They are 
the common law of bus! ness, and the whole 
practice of commerce Is founded on them* 
They arc ao simple that a fool can't learn 
them; so hard that a lazy man won't .^ — Philip 
[K drmoMT*. 
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TO THE NON-UNION MAN 


lly II. URTimETSS, J„ tJ. No. 202 

Mr Nmi- Union Wnrkt’r whnrc'tjr you may be, 

1 wonder ilo yon ever think 
Of tlie Htnjgkie you onusc tis to imt up for you? 
ir It vvoro not for iia yon wonlfi sink, 

hklitbiir for jiiatbie; tho right to on joy 
A port of the things we produce. 

If you would hnt do just n parr of your share 
■\Vc winibl readily enro Hint abtiBe. 

Mr. NoTi-tbilnn Worker, whoover you are, 

A qnesHoTi of yon 1 would ask; 

Why do yon hnste to the nkl of the iiosa 
1'hns innke all tho harder our tnak? 

The Htruirgle Is yonrs hm well as onr own; 

Wo luiyo the same object In life; 

We hope In fleonre fliruuah onr efforts n few 
Of the good til lilt's for bn by and wife. 

We fight for conditions ynii all profit by, 

And honofitly what do you do 
When yini man the ,fobH that we label ^'nnfalr^'? 

Von wreek thlnga for ns and y ourself , tooK 
Yon jret some conditions wa» ask for. w'o know, 
lint rhey are a Uinp way from right; 

Wo would all get the ilHnga that urn Justly onr owni 
ir yon Imd the nerve to lielp fight* 

Von make na fight yon and the boascs a« well; 

Wliy yfMi do that I ito not know, 

It Is not yottr love for the boss, I believe, 

Thai on uses yon all to set so. 

Too often you know the boss la all wrong, 

Still you burry on to his aid: 

Unk'Hs yon are hungry nnd really In ivant 
Von have no oveuse, I'm afraid. 

If you'd remain neutral and not help the boss 
And treat na as friends, not aa foes — 

But yon and the bosses enntond we are wrong. 

When the froth Jimt the opposlta shows. 

The struggle we're waging Is meant to help all: 

Now yon must admit thia 1g true* 

The more we obtain of the things we should have 
Makes life that imuih belter for you. 

SnpfMmlug wo took Ihe same stand that you lake; 

Siiimdtted to them as you do: 

Accept eil t'Oeh wnge-cnl1tng plan they propoaed. 

And lengthened onr working day, too, 

T think yon can see tlmt in but a shoPt while 
To tho poor house we won Id have to go. 

Instead of fighting like rools 'niong oiirHelves 
We should both light the boss; he's our foe. 

The lioftKoa are organised. How well we know. 

Their motive is iialnfully clear. 

M'hcn yon Jii?k for wMigea so rightfully yrnira 
You get but a snarl or a sneer. 

You CO II not deny there's but one thing that stops 
Many bosaes from driving too hard; 

That la (Jrganlr^ed Imbor and nothing cise, frlcntl; 

Yon owe much respect to onr card^ 

’Wo know limes are hurl and they w'oubl be much worse; 

Tfere Is Hoinethbig pise yon can't deny ; 

The boHses would griiul you down fartlicr eacli day 
If w" Hlmulrl Bland I illy bj'. 

Tlicre Is nope ro blind iir ao dense tliey donT know 
That what T have said Is but true; 

Each si niggle we liave yon shoubi help us to win; 

In I hat way you'd hclijr us to help you. 

Oh, vvfiiibi that T had but the power to make 
Yon see t hinge no they really arol 
The reign of the Iron hand boss would be done. 

Ilia realm would not reach very far. 

The worker would get what fa jiiatly his own 
And living would be well worth while. 

Tlie worker would change and Instead of a fmwn 
THb face would be lit wdth n smile. 

There tmisl be n reason why you ore outalde. 

When really yon ought to be la. 

Whatever (he rCRSon, whatever the cmise. 

There Is something you still owe your kin. 

Ym! owe them the right to live an frdks should ; 

You ow'c them Mm beat you can give; 

Yonr wOTits and ours arc one and the same. 

So juin UR and live and let live. 


STORY OF THE MAN WHO HELPED 
BELL 

(Con tinned from pa go 30!i) 

What a Moment in Electric History 

On this hot day" in June, they were 
tuning the receiver reeds, Bell was in 
one room pressing the reeds to his ear 
one by one as Watson sent him the in- 
termittent current of the transmitter 
from the other room* Ho plucked it 
with his fingers to start it going. The 
contact point was evidently screwed too 
hard against tli« xeud and ns he began 
to readjust the screw while continuing 
to pluck the reed he "was startled by a 
loud shout from Bell who came rushing 
out in great excitement to see what he 
was doing. What happened was obvi- 
ous, The too closely adjusted contact 
screw had prevented the battery cur- 
rent from being interrupted as the reed 
vibrated and, for that reason, the noisy 
whine of the intermittent current was 
not sent over the wire into the next 
ro om * B ut tha t littl e stri p of m ag- 

neti^ed steel he was plucking was gen- 
erating by its vibrations over the electro- 
magnet, that splendid conception of 
BelTs — -sound shaped electric current. 

Probably nothing would have come 
from the circumstances if any other 
man than Bell bad been listening at that 
moment, but he with his mi’nd prepared 
by his great conception instantly recog- 
nized the supreme importance of that 
faint sound. It told him his long- 
studied idea had at last found its 
mechanism for he knew he was hearing, 
for the first time in history, the tone 
and overtone of a sound transmitted by 
electricity* 

Bell soon gave up his teaching in 
Salem and moved to Boston. He hired, 
for four dollars a week, two rooms in 
an attic of a boarding house at 5 Exeter 
Place j about a half a mile from the 
shop. After that, practically all his 
experiments for the next two years 
until the telephone was ready for public 
use, were carried on there* 

Bell filed his first application for his 
telephone patent on February 14, 1876, 
and so novel was the invention that his 
patent wa*s granted almost immediately* 
It was not until March 10 that the tele- 
phone wa*s sufficiently developed to 
transmit a whole sentence intelligibly* 

At this time^ early in 1876, there was 
but one outdoor telephone line in the 
world, It was the iron wire about a 
half mile long, grounded at each end, 
that connected the Exeter Place labora- 
tory with Williams shop* This No. 12 
galvanised wire was run over the house 
tops* There were no trolley cars or 
electric light wires and the only other 
electric current circuits in constant UBe 
were the telegraph wires* 

Watton Makes $3 a Day 

Watson was now offered a tenth in- 
terest in Beira patents if be would give 
up his job at Williams and devote his 
whole time to Beira work* He hesi- 
tated, for he had a good job at Williams, 
earning throe dollars a day* It was two 


weeks before he made up his mind to 
accept. In later years Watson made 
60 patents in connection with the 
telephone and one alone was worth to 
the Company all he got from the 
contract* 

But fill this experimetiUng was expensive 
and finundnl prohlema were getting more 
and more troublesome. Sander and Hub- 


bard, the two men who were paying for all 
this, were getting impatient for some re- 
turns and offered to the Western Union 
Telegraph all Bcll'a telephone patenta for 
$100,000* But that eompuny evidently had 
no faith in the future of the telephone for 
they refused to buy the patents and wouldnT 
even inake an offer for them. Two years 
later these same patonta could not have been 
bought for $55,000,000. 
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The Western Unmn lOon disco vere<l that 
telephone was a iftjod deal more than a 
Iqj and as EcU's patents were no longer for 
sale, that company started in that Kne on 
its own aceount, ignoring patents. Edison 
invented a powerful battery transmitter and 
sold it to the Western tTnion* with which its 
agents boasted that they were going to drive 
the Hell people out of business. 

Bitter litigation now began over Beirs pn^ 
tents. As soon as It became evident that 
the telephone was likely to be a financial 
BuccesB, rival claimants to priority in the in- 
vention made their appearance and induced 
the Patent Ofhce to put their application for 
patent Into interference with BeiPs already 
Issued patent. 

Wataon SuporaedcH Bell 

In the fall of 187B all purties to this suit 
except Hell had fHed their atateTnents and It 
wn!j necPHHary for him to do this nt once. 
Bell was in England and letters to him gave 
evidence timt he wns disgusted with the 
telephone business and determined to have 
nothing more to do with It. Word came that 
he was leaving England and on his wny to 
Quebec. Watson met him at the boat and 
gave him a clear picture of the growth of 
the business and persuaded him to file claim 
in timo to save the patents. After that Hell 
never had any active Interest in the develop- 
ment of the telephone. Watson then became 
the engineering head of the telephone. 

Early in 1879 the telephone company sued 
the 'tt'estem Union Telegraph* the largest 
eorporatlon in the world at that time. The 
opponents had plenty of money to spend in 
their efforts to brealc the patents. Experts 
searched the literature and archives of every 
civil ixed country, trying to find evidence to 
prove that some one else invented an elec- 
tric speaking telephone before Bell did* And 
they hired everyone they could find who 
thought he had a claim to some feature of 
the telephone, to help them in the fight. 

The printed record of these legal battles 
over the speaking telephone is voluminous. 
Throe hundred volumes of tcatiraony record- 
ing in detail the procDodlngs in the 600 suits 
brought fur and against the BcH's patents 
between 1878 and 1895. “Out of the dispute 
over Bell's Haims has coiiiu the most Impor- 
tant, the must protracted lotigntion that has 
ever nrlsen under the patent system in this 
country.*' 

Watson resigned from tho telephone com- 
pany in 1881. Interest In the telephone di* 
miniahed rapidly as the fascinating pioneer 
work began to be more and more divided 
among other workers. The prospect of 
spending the rest of bis life in office work, 
supervising and inspecting, was not attrac* 
tive. There was a long list of things he 
'wanted to study — rocka* animals, plants, 
poetry, drama, philosophy, music, painting* 
language and foreign travel. 

Could Not Quit Experimentation 

In 1883 Watson bought a farm in East 
Braintree about 12 miles from Boston. It 
had a largo house, barn and 00 acres of land. 
He bought all kinds of farm machinery and 
started to revolutiontxe farming. But he 
soon found that the land was unsuttablo and 
the hard work of farming tired him* He 
missed the machine shop. 

In J886 he fitted up one of the farm build- 
ings as n machine shop and hiring another 
machinist he started the making of an en- 
gine suitable for yachts and tug boats. It 
was a momentous dcciiititi. From it came 
one of the largest shfpfauEldtng establiBh- 
ments In the world. He soon got an order 
for a 60-horsepower steam engine. In a 
few years ho was making one of the best 
small marine engines In the country. Or- 


ders came fast. He had to build another 
shop on the bank of the Fore River which 
soon grew to such a sire he was again in 
the position of supervisor 

Watson then took a course in geology and 
paleontology at the MassachuietU Institute 
of Technology, Although other things be- 
sides general oversight of the shops re- 
qnlred hls attention, he had a gloHoui time 
studying for the next eight years. A num- 
ber of his studies are included in the stan- 
dard works on the geology of Boston Basin. 

The business of this region was largely 
shoemaking, and about the middle of the 
1890 'e the people were seriouily feeling the 
stress of the hard times prevailing. To 
help give employment, work was increased 
by building of hulls for small veaseli, as 
well as their machinery. 

DcRtroyerj^ and Auto Engines 

In the midst of hard times the country 
was nivakeined to the necossily of building 
up a navy that had been on a low ebb for 
years. Congress made large appropriations 
for new naval construction. Among other 
warships bids and designs were open for 
several torpedo-boat destroyers, which were 
never before built in this country. These 
ships* although larger, more complex and 
pow^erful than any he had yet built, seemed 
to WaUon an excellent opportunity to start 
the works going full speed and employ 
more men. Drawings were made and fuh- 
mitted to Washington and contracts were 
given to build two tOO-ton destroyers, the 
Lawrence and MncDonoagh. 

This wRf another turning point in the 
life of Watson as well as in the destinies 
of the Fore River Engine Company. Br- 
fore deciding to go in for the construction 
of these ships, he had designed a steam 
automobile and had almost made up his 
mind to build them in the shops. Had he 
done so he would have been one of the 
pioneers in the automobile business. Since 
the destroyers seemed more in line with the 
work being done it was decided to build 
Tvarships instead of “hoTscleas carTlages/’ 

Allhough the decision was the hcgimilng 
of the most difilcult part of bis life and led 
to financial rHsaster, H wnn good for onst- 
ern MnsBachu setts. After starting new 
work there was no lack for many mUes 
around. With the dodsion to build ntival 
ships in 1807, largely to give employment 
to more men, came the dovelopment of the 
little engine works into a groat shipyard. 
It was the leading factor in the prosperity 
of that section and put the state back near 
the forefront as a shipbuilding locality. 
Had he decided to build automobites it 
might have made Massachusetts an auto- 
mobile center. 

Ihiring 1899 both destroyers grew rapid- 
ly, but worries grew faster. For Increasing 
work they bad, unfortunately chosen the 
most dlillculi constructlan in the whole of 
marine architecture. Every detail of a 
destroyer mutt be exquisitely exact In de- 
sign and construction and every ounce of 
material must be superqua Illy. During those 
first years Watson heartily regretted the 
starting of warships Instead of automo- 
biles. And he thought many times ft would 
have been cheaper hud ho pensioned all of 
the unemployed In the vicinity instead of 
taking on such a load of trouble. 

He soon found that a large shipyard has 
a ravenous maw for work. Contracts for 
new ships must he fed into It In a steady 
stream or disorganixetion would soon rc* 
suit. He bid for armored cruisers although 
he knew it would require further capital 
ond a still larger yard. And when he was 
awarded the contract for the Des Moines he 
started the building of a new yard a few 


miles down the river, a plont that had a 
waterfront of lOO acres, the largest ship- 
yard in America, By 1962 they had 11 
ships under construction representing con- 
tracts of more than $20,000,009, and cover- 
ing the entire range of modern naval 
architecture. 

The need for additional capital become so 
great that disaster threatened the enter- 
prise. Boston bankers became interested 
and offered to come to the rescue with an 
offer to underwrite $1,090,090 for hla 6 per 
cent bonds. They also required for their 
servicet a large bonus in preferred stock 
and that they should be allowed to name 
the majority of the directors* And as a 
final twist of the screws Watson was to 
agree to resign as president of the company 
any timo they wanted to put their man in 
big place. The terms were harsh but he 
had to accept or see the whole business 
scrapped. 

The first step of the new directors was 
tc suspend dividends on the company's 
stock. The next step toward reorganixation 
was the appointment of a new president. 
And as a final blow to Watson's work there 
was a foreclosure of the bondholders mort- 
gage. rendering bis stock valueless and wip- 
ing out hla entire investment* The little 
shop he had started in an old barn, with 
one helper, 22 years before, had grown to a 
great plant employing 4*000 men. A plant 
that later flOlO) employed 20,000 men. 

Became An Actor 

Watson was now penniless, with the ex- 
reption of a small trust fund he had ar- 
ranged for the protection of his family 
before the shipyard venture. This small In- 
come was ilightly added to by public read- 
ings of poetry and plays, work he loved. 
In 1910 he read an account of Frank 
Benson *i Company of Shakespearean players, 
in England. Each year they took on a few 
young men and women as itudents of act- 
ing. He wrote to Benson asking if a man 
of his age could be accepted, lie was told 
he could do so at his own risk and Watson 
accepted, spending two of the happiest 
years of his life traveling with this com- 
pany through England. 

At the opening of the Transcontinenlnl 
Telephone Line, on January 25, 1915, Wat- 
son was assigned the Snn Francisco eii<| 
and Dr. Hell the Now York end, in Ihu 
opening of the telephone communication 
across the country. The line worked per- 
fectly and carried on a conversation over n 
wire 4,000 miles long as easily as they had 
talked 29 years before over n wire a mile 
long. 

The story of TfVatson's life is best 
summed in the records of the Amerjcan 
Institute of Electrical Engineers: “Thomas 
Augustus Watson— Man of large and varied 
Interests, founder and sometime president 
of an important ship building industry, in- 
ventor and investigator in several fields of 
science. He assisted Dr. Hell in experi- 
ments which resaJted in one of the great- 
est of modern inventions. Dr. Beirs was 
the first human voice to apeak by tolephono,, 
Mr. Watson's was the first human ear to 
hear. Informed In the arts as well as in 
the science, lover and student of Shake- 
speare, a man of culture." 


Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, 
and the lack of fellowship Is hell; fellowship 
fa life and the lack of fellowship is death; 
and the deeds that ye do upon the earth, it 
la for feUowahip's sake that ye do them. 
Therefore, I bid you not dwelt in hell, but In 
heaven — upon earth, which is a part of 
heaven and forsooth no foul part,— 

.tforrts. 
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That Tax Snarl 

By T. M, GtiXW, L. U. No, 98 

The voting wage earner helps to de- 
termine the coat of living* This being a 
government by the people^ who elect 
representatives who determine the ex- 
penditures of our government, these ex- 
penditures are collected in the form of 
taxes; some taxes are direct, some are 
indirect; all taxes eventually find their 
way into the cost of living* 

I have heard, very often, people ex- 
press themaelvee as follows; 

'*Why should T vote? One vote, more 
or less, won't matter, and if I vote I 
must pay taxes, and perhaps 1 shall be 
called upon to serve as a juror, and lose 
time and money/* 

The representatives elected spend the 
voters' money and fix a system of taxes, 
decide who shall pay and how the taxes 
shall be collected. 

The honor, duty and privilege of vot- 
ing doesn't interest most people, but 
they are interested in paying* 

Everybody pays taxes, aU taxes are 
really paid by the salaried men and the 
wage earners indirectly* 

Every time you buy something you 
help someone to pay their taxes, when 
you pay rent you help someone pay their 
taxes, when you buy food or clothing 
you do your bit in helping pay other 
people's taxes, when you travel, either 
by Lrain. motor coach, boat or airplane, 
you are helping to pay taxes, included in 
your gas, telephone or electric bill is 
enough to help pay the taxes* 

Sometimes you help several people to 
pay their taxes when you buy some 
necessity of life* 

Let us take the buying of a suit of 
clothes as an example; 

The sheep rancher who sells the wool 
includes in his profits enough to pay his 
taxes, the wholesale wool merchants add 
their bit, then the yarn manufacturer, 
the jobber and retailer* This is truly 
hurrying the process, for the wool passes 
through several morp. hands than we 
have named. We must not forget the 
cotton or silk with which the garment 
is lined and the button manufacture, all 
major induatries taxes of which you help to 
pay* 

If any of the above-named businesses 
have borrowed money, the banker from 
w^hom they have borrowed the money in- 
cludes in his profits enough to help pay 
his taxes; this, of course, is passed on 
to buyer of the suit of clothes. 

Thus you can easily understand how 
this indirect system of taxation is the 
greater tax* 

There is no way to evade the tax 
collector* 

The well known Chicago bootlegger 
was not haled into court for breaking 
the 18th amuridmeul* but for not paying 
his taxes* 

The United States government, dur- 
ing the year of 1030, floated new bond 
issues, amounting to $l,8(>7,0l>0,000. 
The public must eventually pay all inter- 
est charges and principal, ^collected in 
the form of taxes, collected indirectly 
from the average voter* 


When the form of tax is a sales tax 
or amusement tax, or as we have in most 
states, a gas tax, Mr. Wage Earner pays 
double. 

A more just form of taxation is the 
excess profits tax, the income tax, on in- 
comes of $5,000 or more, and the in- 
heritance tax* 

In 1913 the New York World pub- 
lished a list of a few of the largest in- 
comes in excess of $1,000,000 a year. 

Just 20 fortunes had a yearly income 
of $170,150,000, the total capital was 
$2,756,000,000. 

These fortunes are passed down to 
people who had little or nothing to do 
with the amassing of them while the 
wage earners who actually made this 
vast wealth are today in want* 

With the proper form of taxation, a 
great burden could be lifted from the 
people and the burden placed upon those 
who could easily carry it. The burden 
should be placed where it belongs, not 
on the shoulders of labor, but on the 
shoulders of capital. 


CONDITIONS AT BOULDER DAM 
NOT CLEARED UP 

(Ctmtliiuod from pnire 20fi) 

Only government and Big Six em- 
ployees with passes are allowed on site* 
The entrance four miles from Boulder 
City is well guarded. To obtain 
work one must fill out application 
with the United States and Rt.ate 
employment bureaus at Las Vegas* Mr* 
Blood, deputy state labor commissi oner* 
in charge, permitted me to see the applU 
cation.i for electricians — there were 47, 
Mr* McAdams, employment manager for 
the Big Six Companies, scrutinizes all 
applications before he allows Mr* Blood 
to post applicant's name outside of his 
oifices, when Mr. McAdams wants men, 
I had several conferences with McAdams 
and Blood, relative to the situation* 
During the month of February there 
were over 5,000 applications on file — 
165 men w^ere called. Ninety of these 
were veterans and 1 5 of the calls were 
for construction mechanics. 


MODERNIZATION GROWS IN FORCE 
AS JOB REMEDY 

(Onnlinncfl from page 302) 

^'We might say here that we have been 
swamped at qut headquarters ofUce with men 
wanting to know where all of this work is, 
some of them aren't very nice about it, but 
wo cannot give out that information; our 
idea being to create the work and, in that 
the work will require both men and nm- 
teriak it will automatically find the man* 
*Tho bureau office will remain open until 
about September 1. in order that we may 
follow up the pledges and, just as far us 
poeRible, ace that the work is carried out. 

bureau olfice is open to all peraons 
Reeking building ndvicer and is in a poRition 
to tell them whnt matcriala are bopit to uho 
and how to use them, also who handles spe- 
cial matcriala and the cost of same. Esti- 
mateR may he obtained, Should they want to 
know Rhnut reliable architects, contractors 
or mechanics iboy may make their own selcc- 
Uon from our registered list which gives 
classification and references. The bureau 
will furnish information as to ability and 
credit rating only upon request. 


'The bureau office location is on tho 
ground floor, suite having large display win- 
dow* The windows are filled with samples of 
moat of the various building materials, with 
cards attached showing cost in 1P20-1D29 
compared with 1932 prices* The display has 
proven of interest to the public, and at all 
times during the day and evening people 
gather to look it over and copy price in- 
form at I on. Many come into the office to ask 
where certain materials may be obtained. 

"To date pledges total $10, 479.654.30 and 
returned stubs show work completed $141,- 
9 11 *12. On most of the larger work, we do 
not expect to get returned stubs* 

"Work such as Portland's new government 
poatoffice building, postoffice at St* Johns 
Iliatrict, city incinerator, Irvington School 
Commonwealth Trust and Title Company 
building, art museum and Habbemann Hos- 
pital* a total of $2*B2fl*D0fl hag not been in- 
cluded* due to the fact that they were either 
contcmploted or under way* 

"We enclose sample pledge and solicitor's 
identification cards, suggestions for official 
workers, copies of articles of incorporation 
and policies of the bureau* speeches* stickerB 
and envelope stuffers.” 


FOREMAN* KEY TO SHOP 
EDUCATION 
(Con tinned from page 3041 

maximum efficiency, he must be shown 
the relation of bis minute performiance 
to the product as a whole, for only then 
will he recognize the importance of hi® 
doing bis own part perfectly. Restrain- 
ing of old employees to the use of new de- 
vices is another and an increasingly aignt- 
ficant problem which industry now fre- 
quently meets* 

No Real Industrial Education Vet 

At this point the author ruise^ the ques- 
tion as to where the responsibility for all 
this training lies. Is it proper, he inquires, 
for society to provide it out of public taxes 
for industry's benefit -ecpecially when it 
cannot do so to industry's satisfaction? But 
industry itself has failed as yet to meet its 
needs. The gap between theory and practice 
in training on the job under foremeD is 
still loo great; for under this system the 
worker continues to pick tip most of his in- 
formation from his own observation and 
experimentation as best he can. 

Training for the great hulk of American 
Industrial and commercial workers remains 
virtually negligible. Much further and 
more daring experimentation on the part 
of both industry and society at large must 
be made and the desired goals more clearly 
mapped before great progress can be ex- 
pected from education in industry. 

IS PROSPERITY SHOD WITH 
SILVER SHOES? 

(Continued from page 90S) 

"Decreasing the volume of money 
decreases the prices of commodities and 
the wages of workers. 

"Increased prices and wages result 
in increased production and employ- 
ment* 

"Decreased prices and wages result 
in decreased production and unemploy- 
ment. 

"The employed consume the produce 
of the farm and the products of the 
factory and create prosperity. 

"Unemployment causes business de- 
pression* poverty and suffering, 

"Decitasud prices force the debtor to 
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pay hia dobt in dollars of increased pur- 
chasing; power over the dollars bor- 
rowed— to the Jrain of the creditor and 
the loss of the debtor, • • 

”A great benefit to the people in the 
use of silver as money will result from 
the large number of workers who will 
be engaged in the mining, milling, 
transporting, smelting and refining of 
silver in the course of its progress from 
the mine to the mint Such employees 
do not include the additional large num- 
ber of those who will be gainfully occu- 
pied in furnishing them with supplies 
and equipment. 

'‘Furthermore, silver money coined 
from silver buliion would immediately 
pass into circulation and would not have 
to be accounted for as loans. It would 
belong to the employees and others who 
had received it in exchange for their 
aervtcos and commodities and would 
again and again be passed on to others 
in exchange for their services and 
commodities. * * *. 

“Because the total amount of money 
is not sufTident to meet the every day 
demands of business and commerce. In 
other words, vastly more credit is loaned 
on which interest is paid than money on 
which interest is paid. 

“In addition to loaning their ow 
money on interest the bankers of this 
country are iloing business and profiting 
by loaning the credit of their depositors 
upon which Joans they are also receiving 
interest. The loans on credit are many 
times more than the loans on the money 
of the banks. 

“It is safe to say under state and na- 
tional laws the bankers of this nation 
are receiving interest on at least 10 
dollars of credit furnished by their de- 
positors to one dollar of their own 
money. 

“Extending these credit loaning op- 
erations to the banks throughout the 
nation, tho amount of interest collected 
by the banks on loaned credits is 
enormous. 

“It in estimated the interest bearing 
debts in ihe United States aggregate 
about $150,000,000,000, upon which the 
annual interest provided for amounts to 
as much as all the money in the country, 

“Surely something more than money 
was loaned and that something included 
credit furnished by depositors. 

“There cannot be a surplus of money 
until the amount of money in circula- 
tion exceeds the money requirements of 
the business of the people. • • *. 

“Our country being the second larg- 
est producer of silver in the world, self 
interest demands that the American 
people return to bimetallism — to the use 
of silver as money such as existed in 
America for 87 years. 

“If Congress remonetjxed silver, with- 
in one year thereafter that metal would 
be restored as money by the other na- 
tions of the earth, and foreign silver 
would not be forced upon the mints of 
the United States since the business of 
no per cent of the people of the world is 
not transacted on a gold basis and they 
need their silver for money. However, 
the importation of silver could be fore- 
stalled by the elimination for minting 


purposes of the silver of other countries. 

* ♦ 

“Given by law the quality of legal 
tender, the annual silver production in 
the United States at the price of $1.29 
per ounce would yearly place in circu- 
lation to dispel the gloom of business 
depression and restore the sunshine of 
prosperity over $78,000,000 of the new- 
ly created money, • * *, 

“However, when you remonetize 
412.5 grains of silver 0.900 fine into a 
silver dollar you have added another 
dollar to the money supply, which dollar 
will purchase n bushel of wheat or pay 
for a dollar of service and still be in ex- 
istence, and again amt again will pur- 
chase a bushel of wheat or pay for a 
dollar of service. • • 


SIX-HOUR DAY FIGHT OPENS ON 
RAILROADS 
(Continued from pnire 2001 
plays its part in providing a live- 
lihood for all other workers, by furnish- 
ing a market for the goods and services 
they produce. If 500,000 in another 
industry are out of employment, there is 
a lower demand for the service* of the 
railroad Industry. If 500,000 railway 
employees are out of employment, there 
is a lower demand for the services and 
products of other industries. 

Work M era Hi Buying Power 

“When the Interatatc Commerce Com- 
mission reviews the figures before it and 
observes that in a time of seeming pros- 
perity 300,000 railway employees lost 
their employment; nnd when the com- 
mission turns to other industries and 
finds their production increasing and the 
number of their employees likewise 
diminishing, the commission will have 
before it incontestable proof of the 
cause of tho present plight of the rail- 
roads. The commission will know that 
if 300,000 men had been kept employed 
by the raifroads, there would have re- 
mained that additional purchasing pow^ 
er to support ihe employees of other 
industries; and that if the millions now 
unemployed In other industries had been 
kept employed, the railroads would not 
be in the present doldrums. 

"W© belie V© that the cotainiislon, when 
it reviews the couree of our tnduiirlal do- 
veloptnent and decline, will sc© clearly that 
if the manager!! of industry had recognlied, 
ond managed these Jndustriea $q as t© ac- 
complish, their primary purpose of fur- 
nishing a livelihood to those who had en- 
gaged in them, the railroad Industry, and 
all other industricfl today, would not he 
wallowing m the depths of the pretont dc- 
pressiQn. It le the contention of the rail- 
way employees that it ta the duty of an 
Industry to care for those who have in- 
vested their lives In tho industry, with nt 
least the solicitude manifested for those 
who have Invested their surplus money in 
the industryi It is further the contention 
of these oTgani^titlons that if the managers 
of each industry did Undertake, an their 
primary responsibility, to mninlnin the em- 
ployment of those who have invested their 
lives in tho industry, they would give ade- 
rjuate and permanent protection, in the only 
way possible, to those who invoft their 
money in Industry, because the values of 
those investments of money depend wholly 


upon the maintenance of employment and 
the prevention of diBastrous periods of 
Bpreading unemployment. 

Get Back to First Things 

"It is the poaition of these organixationi 
that the railroad industry under govern- 
ment regulation must adapt its managerial 
policies to the social end economic needs of 
ell the people; and must follow policies 
reasonably calculated to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. The transportatlan industry 
la a vital part of every other industry. If 
the principle of the six hour day ought to 
be applied throughout Industry, as a means 
of maintaining employment and preventing 
unemployment (which would otherwise re- 
sult from changing Industrial precessei 
and from excessive valuations placed upon 
ownership rights) then the etfect of the ap- 
plication of such a prlndpk In the rail- 
road Industry must he found to be bene- 
ftciat. If the effect of the application of 
this principle upon the primary service of 
every industry, in providing a livelihood 
for those who are engaged in it, is an Im- 
proved ‘service,* then the effect upon the 
railroad Industry must be likewise that H 
renders an improved 'service.* And we sub- 
mit that it is a necessary part of the pres- 
ent investigation, and of the report of Its 
findinjrs by the commission, to determine 
so far as It can be determined from thi- 
facts available and the drawing of reason- 
able conclusions from those facts, the uiU- 
mnte and far-reaching effects of the appli- 
cation of this principle which is designed 
to relieve and to prevent unemployment in 
an industry, which (together with every 
industry in the country) Is suffering today 
primarily because it has failed in Its fimi 
ohllgaiion to fumfsh a livelihood to all 
those who have invested their lives in that 
industry.” 

PUBLIC WORKS, WAR, OR REAL 
COLLAPSE? 

(Continued from pnge 

serious obstacle to recovery. If Ibe 
government through a sensible and care- 
fully planned expansion of public works, 
were to give business the assurance of a 
substantial increase in orders, the 
chance to the success of the reserve 
board's policy would be greatly 
impro%*ed/* 


I love you for what you arc, hut I love you 
yet more for what you are going to be. 

T love you not so much for your realities 
as for your Ideals. I pray for your desires 
that they may be great, rather than for your 
aatisfacUons, which may he so hazatdouily 
Utile. 

A satisfied flower is one whose pcinis are 
about to fall. The most beautiful rose is one 
hardily more than a bud wherein the pongs 
and ecstucie® of desire are working for larger 
and finer growth. 

Not always shall you be what you are now* 
You are going forward toward something 
great. 1 am on the way with you and there- 
fore I love you .^ — Charles Sandburg. 


Tt Is nothing to give penaion and cottage 
to the widow who has lost her son; It is 
nothing to give food nnd medicine to the 
workTunn who has broken his arm, or the 
decrepit woman wasting In sickness. But it 
is RoniPthing to use your time and strength 
to w'ar with a waywardncaa and thoughtless- 
ncfls of mankind; to keep tho erring work- 
man In your service till you have made him 
an unerring one, and to direct your fellow- 
mtsrcbani to the opportunity which his judg- 
ment would have lost. — iohn Ilunkin, 
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WAGNER COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON JOB INSURANCE 

friini 

now be reRflrdo<l as a permanent feature 
of our code of social leffislation**' 

An to Germiiny, the employing class 
which ‘‘at first vehemently opposed the In* 
troduction of compulsory unemployment 
Innurnnce • ■ * before long begun to 

feel that unemployment insurance also Had 
cerintn advantages^ It tended to stem the 
tide of ladlcaiiim and also to st&biUze the 
tabor mnrket by keeping a Steady and ready 
supply of qualified and specialty slcllled and 
trained workers at the employers’ dlsposat* 
Without benefits* or sufllefent support* 
theae trained workers would wander off to 
other districts and accept any jobs they 
could get, thereby sacriftcing much of their 
professionai wfhciency. Kaperience during 
the last few years has repeatedly shown 
that unsupported, unemployed skilled work* 
ers who had taken up some other occupa- 
tion in order to make a living had lost a 
high percentage of their eflictcncy when 
they returned to the trade which they had 
learned*” 

Similarly* in Bulgaria* with seven year*’ 
experience with compulsory insurance, *‘em* 
ployers as it whole • • “ are stUI 

aomewhal dissatisfied. • • • The pub- 

lic os a whole looks favorably on the sys- 
tem as a work of public welfare quite 
independently of any inherent technical 
defects* 

“The Workers Partyp with communistic 
tendencies* being the nubBtltule for the 
former Communist Party which waa dis- 
solved by law, is the only avowed opponent 
to the aystem*** 

Proposafj Por (fnrtnpfoynteitf fwsHronce fn 
fArf United Strifes 

Diacusnion with reference to unemploy- 
ment insurnnee in the Untiod States is at 
the present time preoccupied with two ma- 
jor questions. 

The Arst qucailon is: Shall unemploy- 

mont Innuraneo In the United States bo 
made compulsory by the action of the 
states or shall It be left to the voluntary 
action of employers and employees? 

The second question lit Shall the insur- 
ance be built on the bails of a itate-wide 
pooHtig of risks and premiums, or shall 
each industry within the state pool the 
risks of liiat industry, or shall each em- 
ployer establish his own reserve for hii 
own employeea? 

In answer to this criticism of a state- 
wide insurance pool it has been suggested 
thot premiums b« adjusted so that the em- 
ployer who gives steady work would have 
to pay smaller weekly premiums than the 
irregular employer. 

The proponents of the American plan 
undertake to eliminate these alleged in- 
equalities of general unemployment Insur- 
ance by providing for fl) insurance by In- 
dustry, or (2j company funda. 

/nsumace by Induniry 

The American Labor Lcgialation Associa- 
tion has developed a plan for the com- 
pulsory pooling of the unemployment risks 
of each industry by the creation of separate 
insurance funda for each major type of 
economic activity. Under this plan all of 
the employers in the clothing industry, for 
example, would contribute to the same 
fund, thereby relieving the employers and 
employeos of other more regularly operated 
industries from the burden of BUpportlng 
clothing workeri during period# of unem- 


ployment This principle of making each 
industry responsible for Ha own unem- 
ployed will limd, it is asserted, to a realisa- 
tion of the necessity of furnishing more 
regular work and, also, provide a stimulu# 
in that direction* 

ComiKfTiy Futtclii 

Under the compnny fund plan each em- 
ployer bears his own risks. No employer 
is compel ted to carry the burdens of his 
competitors or of employers in other In- 
dustries. The plan In Itself it exceedingly 
simple. It calls for the establishment of an 
unemployment insurance fund for each em- 
ployer and for the creation of a state 
agency for the necessary administration 
and superTiilon. Each fund is to be sep- 
arately managed and admin Ifttered* Contri- 
butions are to be made only by the em- 
ployer. Eurovision is made, however, for 
arrangements whereby employees, individ- 
ually or collectively, may agree to make 
contributions for the purpose of securing 
unemployment benefit# additional to those 
provided out of the employers’ contri- 
butions. 

The amount of contribution to the fund 
varies in the aevcral bills that have been 
submitted. The act recently passed by the 
Wisconsin Legislnturc provide# for a 
premium equal to 2 per cent of the wages 
paid to the employees* To stimulate the 
employer to regularixe hit employment, he 
j.i# relievud friim making any payments fhto 
the fund at alt, once the fund ha# reached 
a pre determined siie, aufRclrnt to cover the 
reasonable need# for bencAts in a given 
year. Thus the Wisconsin law provides 
that whenever the fund of a given eslab* 
liehment i« equal to |75 for each employee 
on the pay roll* payment of contributions 
to the fund ceases. When the fund falls 
below this amouni but ia more than ISS 
contributions are to be hut 1 per cent of 
the pay roll* 

ll'Ao Shall Managv the 1^ unif? 

The insurance fund must be protected 
from the insolvency of the employer* The 
most feasible method of accomplishing that 
is to place it in the hands of n trustee, 
either privately selected, or governmentaUy 
appointed. It is also excei-diitgly jinpurlarit 
that the employee’s right to benefit shall 
not depend upon the sole Judgment of his 
employer* The worker should have the op- 
portunity of presenting his claim for im- 
partial dalorminaiton anil review* 

SAolf Unsmployfvteiif /nsumnee Be Uofun- 
tary or Comptilsorgf 

The question whether unamployment in- 
surance ihail be voluntary or compulsory 
is the principal issue developed in the 
course of the hcatinga. 

That question doe# not present a real al- 
ternative. The experience of the llnilrd 
Slates and of European countries has al- 
ready been cited* It is uniformly instruc- 
tive of the lesson that no extensive insur- 
ance is ever establlBbed by the voluntary 
acquiescence of employers* To advocate in- 
surance with sincerity li to advocate com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Compulsory insurance does not mean 
that the slate must operate the insurance 
system or that the state must contribute to 
the insurnnee fund or reserve* All that a 
system of compulsory insurance necessarily 
InvoIvcH is that the employer is under statu- 
tory obligation to provide Insurance or re- 
serves to protect hi# employees against a 
fctiiiuii pciiud of unemployment. 


lUAp Should the Federal GoTtemmeni En- 
courage Unemphymoni fntturantjtf 

The reasons for federal encouragement 
are inherent in the economic organisation 
of the United States, Tt is fairly ohvious 
that by this time state iines do not play a 
very important part in economic disturb- 
ances, State boundaries are not economic 
barriers. They do not check the Spread of 
depression. If a condition of unemploy- 
ment or dostitution li permitted to develop 
in one section of the country it will sooner 
or Inter extend to other sections of the 
country. A similar economic interdepen- 
dence Is apparent between agriculture and 
industry. The stabilisation of industry, the 
maintenanco of purebasing power, the miti- 
gation of want, are national and not merely 
local achievements* There is, furthermore, 
the national intervat in tho development of 
a sound and sturdy citizenship, in the at- 
tainment of which, the maintenance of the 
standard of living piny# a major part, 

Huw Can the Federal Government tJurourage 
the EetMinhment of UnrmpUymeni 
Inouraneet 

The principal responsibility for unem- 
ployment insurance rests with the itates. 
The federal government can make two im- 
portant contributions toward the estab- 
lishment of insurance systems: 

(1) Congress should enact legislation 
now pending (S* 2687) for the creation of a 
federally integrated system of state-oper- 
ated employment offices* An evident na- 
tion-wide employnient service is prerequi- 
site to the success of any system of unem- 
ployment Inmirance. 

(2) Congress should pas# legislation per- 
mitting employers who provide unemploy- 
ment insurance to deduct a portion of their 
payments into unemployment reserves or 
toward unemployment insuranee from in- 
come tax. That will reduce the cost of in- 
surance to the employer and therefore re- 
duce the apprehension of the employer that 
he ia burdening himself with a competitive 
handicap by providing unemployment 
insurance. 

Eummorp of Coneiu*ion$ 

1, The evil consequences of unemploy- 
ment can* anti should be, mitigated by the 
establishment of unemployment insurnrire 
or wage rcBorves. 

2, Unemployment insurance or wage re- 
serves, to be successful, should be inaugu- 
rated under compulsory ntnte legislation 
and be supervised by state authority, 

3, The federal government should en- 
courage state action by (a) co-operating 
with the states in the establishment of a 
nationiwide employment service, and (b) 
by allowing employers to deduct from In* 

^come tax a portion of their payments into 
unemployment reserves or toward unem- 
ployment insurance. 

4, Every system of unemployment inaur. 
anre or reserves should be organized to 
provide incentives to the stabilization of 
employment. 

h* The Insurance or wage reserve system 
should be built on a plan flrraTirially and 
actuariiiUy sound so that the premiums 
paid into the fond shall be sufficient to 
meet the obligations of the fund* 

6. Compulsory unomployment insurance 
eliminates the competitive advantage of the 
employer who refuses to recognize hit busi- 
ness respnniibility for unemployment. 

7, Compulsory unemptoyment Insurance 
preserves the mobility of the worker and 
his freedom of action in attempting to im- 
prove hla economic position. 
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g. Unemployment insyr&noe, will bene- 
ficmny e.fFeet not only the workers but aj^ri- 
euHure, Industry, nnd trade; nit alike pro^t 
from Bustamed purchasing' power* 

0. Sound buslneaa and ^ood conaeience 
both demand that* in dealing with unem- 
ploymentf we abandon the methodB of poor 
relief, with its baltyboOt Us inadequacy, itt- 
oquolity, and uncertainty, which «ro a 
drain on the sympathy of the giver and a 
Btrnin on the character of the taker. Let 
UB, like civilised men and women, organize 
i n tel li gently to prepare today for the ex* 
igencies of the future. 

catholic council envisions 

END OF ERA 

tConllnued from page SOO) 

J. E. f/opeTfy, PAD.* on "Ecynofwio 

PeiirpanUo i lon^* : 

“In accordance with this theory, then, the 
indu Bines of the country would he organized 
into the various vocational groups, usually 
national in scope, controlled hy counefiB of 
wage earners and employera, under the di- 
rection of public authority. This organiza- 
tion would allay the bitterness now prevail- 
ing between employers and employees, a 
more rational distribution of wealth would 
take place, and for the haphazard system 
of production with the altcrTinte glutting of 
markotfl, and scarcity of commodltfes, we 
would have substituted a system of ruUonol 
planning. • * • 

**Tho differences between the plan sub- 
mitted by 5tr. Swope and the one submitted 
by Pope Pius XT consist in the extent to 
which employees should participate in the 
plariB of the trade association or vocationol 
group. Pope Pius would apparently give 
them a share in controlling industry. Hr, 
Swope would restrict the activity of em- 
ploy cfiB to a participation with employers in 
life and diflnbiUty* pension and unemploy* 
ment insurance plans, and for this purpose 
he w-ould have an advisory board in each 
association consisting of employers and em- 
ployees for this purpose. 

**Mr, Swope would not give to wage earn- 
ers equal rights and privileges in planning 
production, in controlling industry and in 
determining factors which enter into the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Pope Plus XI would 
give labor an equal responsibility with em- 
ployers in determining these things. The 
Pope is not fearful of l4ibor's Influence. We 
have passed tho stage in industrial Kistory 
where we are willing to permit industrial 
leaders alone to determine the distribution 
of wealth even under the control of a gov- 
ernment board.*^ 

IJnna E* Drssefis on 

" The aim of social legislation must be the 
re-establishment of vocational (i. e., oc- 
cupational) groups.* The organization of 
the people in each industry along the lines 
of their common interest haa a double rea-^ 
ion — to suppress tieedlesa conflicts between 
them and to plan their induslry'i service for 
the whole group and the common good. Be- 
sides establishing such organization, govern- 
ment authority will direct, watch* stimulate 
and restrain their activiUca as the needs 
require. It will ‘never destroy or absorb 
them* but instead will help them, • • • 

"Individualism, or ‘Liberalism/ Is the 
theory that holds government should refrain 
in theory and practice from interfering in 
economic activities on the ground that free 
competition and an open market are auto- 
matic mainsprings of the common good. In- 
dividualism has been the ruling theory of 
government and it has damaged and all but 
ruined *the highly developed social life 
which once flourished (i. e., during the 
middle ages) in a variety of prosperous in- 


sUtutiona organicatly linked together.* And 
therefore, virtually all that has been left U 
individuals and government.** 

f?ev. J?. ,4, AfcGowon on "IForking for o 
iVcio Social Ordrr*': 

"A new social order is an aim of the 
Catholic Church, The present social order Is 
not founded in nature* Justice or charity. 
The encyclical of Plus XI on ‘Reconstructing 
the Social Order' presents speclfl cations of a 
new order. It appeals to Catholics to work 
for a new order and it outlines a program of 
Catholic work.” 

World’s Fastest Motion 
Picture Camera 

A motion picture camera able to take 
approximately 100,000 separate pictures in 
a second and which has been used success- 
fully to photograph what happens to the 
Jets of oil injected in less than a thou- 
sandth of a second each into Iho cylinder 
of Q Diesel engine was described recently 
to the French Academy of Sciences, in 
Paris, by the inventors, MM. Labarthe and 
SeguinH The chief novelty of the camera 
is the lamp used, which is a variety of the 
brilliant glow tubes like those used In neon 
signs. Even the ordinary noon sign docs 
not give out continuous light but emits 
instead a serios of bright, instantaneous 
flashes; usually about 60 or 120 of them 
each second- These blend In the eye into 
what seems to be a steady glow. The 
French experimenters use a similar lamp 
arrnnged to give flashes of much greater 


brilliance and to repeat these flashes at 
any desired rate up to 100,000 a second or 
even more. Each flash of this neon lamp 
takes one picture, like a photographer 
shooting a whole aeries of cartridges of 
ordinary flashlight powder one after 
another. There remained* however, the dif- 
flculty of opening and closing the shutter 
of the motion picture camera at this 
enormous speed, and of moving the fllm 
fast enough to that a new, unexposed por- 
tion would be in place for each picture. 
Ho mechanical shutter Is fast enough for 
this, MM- Labartbe and Seguin report, nor 
would ordinary motion picture fllm stand 
the strain of such rapid movement. Wbal 
is done is to use a large, rotating disk of 
sensitive film so that a new ' spot qn the 
spinning disk is underneath the lens each 
time that the lamp flashes. 

To be strong and true; to be generous in 
praise and appreciation of others; to impute 
worthy motives even to enemies; to give 
without expectation of return; to practise 
humility, tolerance and self-restraint; to 
make the best use of time and opportunity; 
to keep the mind pure and the judgment char- 
itable; to extend intelligent sympathy to 
those in distress; to cultivate quietness and 
non-resistance; to seek truth and righteous- 
ness; to work, love, pray and serve daily* to 
aspire greatly, labor cheerfully, and take God 
at His word — this is to travel heavenward. — 
GrenvilU KloUor. 


Be sure that retlgicm cannot be right that 
a man is the worse for having. — IFiMtam 
Penn. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Appllriatinn nlankn* ppr 100_ | .70 

Arrears* OlHclal Nollre *f, pi?r 100 . - JJO 

Arrouat Book. Tyrasurer’s. 1.00 

Itollnl tiozrs, rorh l.5<» 

tluttORS* S. G. (mpilhini) 1.75 

BntfoiiM* S, n. Umatn IJm 

tllittOPH, K. G. rxn^,. n , T .75 

Buttons. CiilT. Kh O. per 2.SU 

tlntton, Gold-fsi^d lllainaDd Hhaped S.50 

Itnak* for H. (nTwall) , 2.00 

Book. Minute for R. 0- - f.OO 

tUtok* , 1.HO 

n««k. Boll Call— 1.00 

fTarhan for rori'lnt hfioka .OS 

Charm, vest chain slide ... — 5,00 

rliorfcrs, Dnpillnite ^ ^ _ 1.00 

Com|i1cto I.DfraI Charier Gnffit .m 25.00 

CotiHlItutlon. per tflO ,--. _ ^ _■ TJiO 

j^lnSle Crtplf ,10 

iUeelrlrai Worker, ttnbserfptloa per year t.OO 

Embleni. Aalotwrttille IJk) 

Knvrlopeii, Omrlal. per ]00 . _ , ^ 1.00 

Gavels, ench ^ -BO 

tiredaer, loose leaf binder, Fjnafielal Rec- 

retarj's. 20 tab Index 6JI0 

I.edrer pages to fit above ledger, per 

100 . 1.50 

T*edaer* FInjuneial Reeretary's. 100 paxes^ 3.00 
I>edaer, Finanelal Reeretarj's* MO pares- 4JMJ 
Ledger, Flnanclat Reeretary’s. lOO pages. S.75 
(Extra Heavy 11iTtfllng> 


t^edger, lonse-Ieaf research* IncTodlng tS-hs 15.00 

Ledaer sheets for ahors per 100. — 2.50 

l.nhels* Metal* per 100 — 1.75 

Ijibels, Taper, per 100,-^ .20 

f.aheU. large itis far house wiring, per ^ 

obligation Cards, ifnable, per doiexi^ .S5 

Taper, 0(Hrlal Ijetter* per 100 *75 

HUnals. extra, each, .25 

flecelpt Book, Appllcanis (BOO rrcrlptsl- 2.40 
Heeelpt Book. AppTleants (750 iwelptoL 4.SO 
Heeelpl Boolt. Slembers (*00 receipts)-^ 2-40 
Receipt Book. Mrmtkers (150 rerelpts)_ 4JW 
Receipt Book, MUcellaneoas (300 re* 

eelpts) — .... — 

Receipt Biiok, 51 1 seel la neons (750 

celpts> — — -■ 

Receipt Bonk* Overtime iiHsessoient (300 

receipts) — — 

Receipt Bonk* Overt Iras osieesinent (750 
reectpis) 


2,40 


I.S0 


teeetpt Book, Finanelal Secretary’s^.. — - 

tecelpt Bank, Treasnrer’s — 

iecelpt Holder*, earh.^^ 

lesnreh weekly report cards, per 100___ 

(col, cot of,— — — 

teal — 

iral (pocket) — 

irilbdrawat Cards, with Trans. Cd*,. per 


dozen 

ITarrfint BnAk. 


fnr R. Ri.. 


2,40 

4M 

.MJi 

.15 

.10 

M 

1.00 

4.00 

7.60 

JU3 

JIO 


FOR 

AppUealton Blanks, per <0* 

Bonk. Mlants 

Charters, 0apttentes^„_ — 


E. W* B. A* 

.75 ConstlttiGon and By-Laws* per tOO, 

IJO Ringle Copies,. 

JIO Rttnals. earh — 

Reins tolement Blanks, per tOO 


7J» 

.to 

M 

.75 


METAL 



LABEL 


1^'GTE — Tlie aborn articles will be supplied when the reqnlslto araoDnt of cosh oceempaalss 
the order. Otherwise the order will not be rceognlxed. All supplies sent by ns have postage 
or express charges prepaid. 
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1 

1 

LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM APRIL 11 


1 

TO MAY 10, 1932 

* 


XtUBCHA 

L 4omn 40ose 

I, 3830 i SU500 

1 -ID7<H>4 4yr0«T 

I 2im 

1 182341 132380 

^2 080301 n«03H0 

2^ *480080 480750 

3— 23010-28200 

^ A-J* 23241-2B202 

8 C-J* iWift 1070 

20*29 

3- A-4-II. 5009*5711 

3* ^0-A, 1411-1453 

3 X^G, 4434-4573 

4 30105 30112 

5 473991 474000 

5 .54l|91 B43000 

0 .832020 332188 

7 STcatM) mum 

8 540001 540U82 

ft I73B71 174000 

10^ 20010 20030 

11 13401 155A0 

11 229U21 220125 

11 440010 450000 

ri..,_80l0T0 801005 

14 37054 87000 

15 863008 663076 

17 068500 500200 

18 132018 182032 

1ft***** 24809 

1ft. 483000 483800 

20.. .185241 185250 

20.. 7019 7027 

20 _..._ 67704 07705 

20 470800 470454 

20_ 201505 201600 

2i> .287401 387518 

21 2536713 253064 

26.. . ..374744 374820 

26 47T430 477715 

20.^ 196153 106103 

27 ft«9280 8692S9 

28 -_129151 

2ft ^..475670 475600 

2ft 1720 1768 

20 104313 104462 

30 602624 602610 

31 59772 59790 

32 507103 5971 11 

34 60346 60358 

34 1 05532 1 9 5563 

35 303614 303717 

35 33420 33464 

36 50561 50580 

37 458313 irift344 

3ft 332302 382776 

3ft 53766 52806 

30 462066 462252 

40 23217 23221 

40.. ...501 001 591146 

40_....243208 243335 

40 408687 49R750 

41. 38H0T6 380228 

4S_____4316ft6 431783 

M 61204 61300 

45 13058 13067 

4T« 45145 45153 

4ft 4940 4041 

4R 324521 324735 

■tft 15870! 159738 

4 ft 19105 19200 

50 617521 617564 

5I„._ 48566 49600 

52 368017 368250 

52 530951 531000 

52 531001 531571 

^2 .103072 103686 

52 252001 253206 

62-*— .254401 255150 

fi3„,.403359 403428 

54 345141 315169 

54. _ 206 ft 66 

55 . _ R0267 3 802 690 

56* 187936 lS7ft3ft 

56___.,453'56 453»80 

5T._.*.1T2913 172929 

58 5T0mi1 570221 

5ft .355191 355500 

5ft 3?^625t 350310 

5ft . 355ft1 5 350250 

59 ' 34ftft1 35020 

59 ,017ft60 617965 

60_,,.4I7411 447470 

63 60I6«»3 064«^»ft 

61 .. . _ _ 6278 6283 

04.. 247 T 36 247220 

64 91047 81120 

65.. ... 573801 573990 

on 5S4251 584440 

67 634504 034523 


h. U, NOMItEllS 


68*. 

146386 

140390 

68__ 

—.293194 

293250 

6B__ 

...Bosaol 

598530 

69** 

532832 

032830 

70** 

669184 

659190 

72.. 

...958453 

958461 

73** 

28ST37 

288750 

73*. 

— .599251 

599296 

73-* 

22212 


7fl__ 

— .485640 

485703 

77- 

564142 

564324 

70— 

... 79S/T 

i'9403 

«0__ 

... 68945 

68973 

ftl** 

„453986 

451048 

82— 

459909 

460050 

63** 

585862 

586262 

83.. 

20821 

20822 

66— 

**.223308 

223350 

ft0_* 

476298 

476494 

86— 

_** 7955 

7956 

87** 

679306 

679312 

9n.„. 444393 

444503 

oa*- 

935017 

935020 

95** 

658700 

558715 

99— 

471160 

471317 

99- . 

.—126754 


lOO— 

— .108314 

108338 

100.. 

2671R 


103— 

312867 

312961 

103** 

31542 

31553 

103.„126538 

126540 

10S__ 

**. 16136 

16154 

104** 

361066 

362175 

105.* 

.*. 69921 


105_* 

350634 

350679 

I06__ 

202543 

202578 

106— 

81922 

81967 

tOS— 

...117388 

117407 

109 — 

41246 

41252 

118— 

27945 

27948 

113— 

53874 

53907 

114 — 

48102 

48109 

115__ 

667350 

6417369 

116— 

...156951 

156970 

IIM*- 

491453 

491489 

120,* 

318856 

318868 

12t** 

*—654072 

654076 

122— 

— .422771 

422845 

124 3416 

3420 

124 — 

— .516921 

517105 

124** 

... 2333 

2337 

125** 

428207 

428697 

127.* 

...857285 

057207 

129.* 

198661 

198674 

129-, 


314750 

lao— 

*.*481031 

481244 

131** 

*..773516 

773547 

133.. 

__ .440324 

440347 

133** 

88806 


134— 

502045 

503250 

134 

_ _ 4 0969 3 

410250 

134 410480 

411000 

134.* 

40002T 

409500 

134 — 

...412033 

412100 

134,* 


504750 

134 _* 

504751 

505150 

134 — 

.—505131 

505216 

134_* 

**.505501 

505954 

134 — 

500251 

506669 

134,, 

..,507001 

507750 

134 — 

...520501 

521250 

134 

B21251 

522000 

134*- 

** 522001 

522750 

134*. 

.—522751 

523022 

135.* 

—*850715 

859736 

138,* 

268902 

26R953 

138 — 

mat 

11 132 

1 39** 

24933ft 

249401 

141** 

397566 

3975ft0 

143. **,*301 684 

301705 

143** 

8777 


143** 

... 6664 

667R 

145.. 

. 405249 

405302 

145 — 

—,131671 

131690 

146.**— 5R540 

58548 

150 — 

55335 

55337 

151, , 

494236 

494250 

151*. 

_._E87251 

087480 

152— 

20526 

26.555 

153., 


031827 

153— 

31201 


154,, 

.**841949 

841957 

156 — 

57154 

571R2 

157— 

. — 649913 

649917 

159— 

__.572333 

572308 

I61__ 

___ 12871 

12887 

164., 

*—141001 

14132ft 

164 — 

...224366 

225150 

164-* 

*— 17594 

17029 

164— 

*...872011 

372480 

1 ni .. _ 

73222 

73233 


Ll u. 

KoMiiBun 

U U. 

Kcubbes 

L. U* 


164. 

436912 

431290 

29U._ 

— * 084U 

5848 

404* 

40882 

4OSft0 

164* 

139084 

1 39500 

292.. 

88651 

8S06Q 

405. 

—,051000 

05107B 

165* 

.,.*054700 

604710 

292._ 

...420881 

42COOO 

408* 

^.606325 

0003 a 1 

107— , 628911 

028016 

292.* 

*—144647 

144049 

470- 

84301 

B4303 

173 

,, 23348 

23807 

292., 

,.*518251 

518450 

470*^ 

0S5U9T 

055100 

175 — 18666 

18670 

293*, 

72681 

72093 

473* 

,021094 

021095 

175. 

— B8712 


206*. 

18784 

18795 

47T_ 

50881 

50910 

175, 

* 73047 

73008 

29ft 

231460 

231506 

470- 

^070031 

07D04S 

177, 

10530 

16037 

301 

273805 

273874 

4ft], 

—612382 

512458 

177. 

,*257401 

257510 

302— 

66349 

60301 

488- 

,»-144li5ft 

145001 

ITT* 

534015 

534000 

303*. 

**.528307 

528310 

488* 

— 30887 

30893 

171- 

6383 

ttooo 

305 

—,618984 

613999 

408. 

000669 


178- 

. 10032 

19035 

300— 

70587 


407 

204 1 82 

I 41 

204102 

lao. 

,*501831 

501884 

307— 

,,*080843 

680850 

500 

031841 

031895 

IftO. 

46626 


30 ft— 

378897 

378924 

502- 

.072824 

IP4P A 

072840 


(brtftlnal) 


309 

289137 

239445 

504- 

793074 

793095 

181* 

363414 

363475 

300.. 

514300 

514500 

507, 

*»*6 r81l3 

COftllft 

184. 


444372 

30»__ 

609751 

609754 

509- 

16842 

lasso 

185, 

,484700 

484807 

311— 

60106 


515. 

031601 

631613 

1ft «- 

34604 

34610 

311— 

200100 

200216 

510. 

B2540 

82564 

IftT- 

46695 

46712 

311—, 25010 

25610 

517* 

6955414 

605574 

Iftft, 

*4324 82 

432486 

312— 

* * 70200 

75300 

520.*„*15246a 

152480 

191, 

..015319 

615307 

312 

84601 

84008 

520. 

*.* 629468 

620494 

193. 


5693 

313— 

448674 

448710 

522* 

359611 

V ■ tF“ 

359560 

193* 

—..134909 

130060 

313— 

—201901 

201980 

523. 

33510 

33530 

103- 

,,29<>401 

296512 

316— 

705331 

705343 

525 

"0330 

T0S62 

194* 

520021 

520163 

317— 

—.112929 

112950 

520. 

47211 

♦7222 

194. 

62 

70 

318 

* _ 81913 


527- 

. „ . . 29069 

20690 

195* 

42S387 

423477 

318 80004 

80534 

528- 

44438 

105. 

147757 

14770ft 

321 

58293 

58315 

528, 

SI 7563 

51760ft 

196, 

.131 675 

131750 

322— 

854747 


63*f* 


197, 

583801 

083810 

324 

43792 

43800 

535 


596523 

200, 

^500581 

069043 

324 

633601 

633603 

535, 

28543 

264* 

*,,237342 

237355 

325 


245809 

535- 

334 177 

334200 

205. 

174297 

174311 

32ft— 

71036 

71074 

530, 

; 77770 

77782 

209* 

206949 

266979 

333*. 

403087 

463794 

537^ 

. 1991 ftn 

109172 

211. 

12314 

1231ft 

334— 

001300 

691 3U 

638 20443 

20444 

211, 

41821 

41840 

339 

185926 

185971 

538* 

94949 

94976 

311 _ 

441016 

411050 

340 

336394 

330459 

589 

99R ] 7 1 

9uftl TT 

213 465275 

465953 

342— 

389399 

389400 

540 

72810 

72835 

212, 

2879U 

28880 

343 

— , 54380 

54398 

545, 

I— OtTlftO 

017200 

21S, 

,,**574001 

074022 

344— 

— _ 23633 

23640 

547, 

,— 055999 

050000 

2ia, 

45901 

45937 

348.. 

***329830 

329&9« 

547* 

84001 

84900 

21 a 

102693 

153000 

34S__ 

J 23023 

123025 

548 

.018811 

616919 

214. 

32267 

32273 

301 

197457 

197485 

549, 

—1139188) 

129940 

214* 

— ._B8O04l 

089068 

354— 

—,105019 

105041 

551* 

*„I 60352 

0635ft 

214 

45081 

45082 

357— 

,*. 53477 

53493 

552, 

„ 95463 

95474 

214. 

23357 

23400 

363— 

— ,106279 

100310 

555 

899230 

899243 

214. 

I591>01 

159029 

360— 

02238 1 

822385 

550- 

,..-339796 

339804 

215. 

TOOSt 

70087 

36ft— 

200780 

259700 

55T. 

~ 49263 

4U276 

217 

56166 

56174 

370— 

—640583 

04908T 

557* 

-,..107888 

197850 

219. 

—*.455912 

450921 

372 

48855 

48885 

558, 

*,.021620 

021530 

222- 

661634 

861040 

373 

429527 

429536 

550, 

■ ■ .61*1440 

610443 

223, 

76716 

76706 

377— 

272450 

272525 

5ft0, 

™. 5320 

5342 

225 

73310 

73332 

377— 

29434 

29430 

560 

22537 


226 

232971 

232990 

379— 

— . 51390 

51309 

561, 

694344 

594610 

220. 

402551 

462061 

380— 

— ,666120 

00614 1 

501* 

1*11 00713 

66715 

230 

. — .511717 

nil7«4 

382— 

379650 

370072 

601, 

1176ft 

11761 

231. 

776418 

776434 

384— 

— , 28297 

28300 

565- 

*—.903039 

993052 

232 

44664 

44086 

38T,, 

43039 

43048 

500* 

. . 65479 

654ftO 

233, 

76870 

Tnseft 

889__ 

79541 

79001 

569, 

*«.l4 03072 

404029 

235. 

6R2674 

682884 

390— 

50784 

50790 

570 

16177 

10191 

236. 

661336 

061340 

393.. 

-,.162677 

102T19 

571, 

32503 

32684 

23ft, 

— 71603 

71034 

394— 

— . 69410 

09443 

577, 

«.** 33810 

33820 

239, 

.678090 

678061 

395— 

013160 

013170 

680. 

52576 

52682 

241* 

113486 

113002 

397** 

^** 76310 

70372 

583* 

016610 

01 0042 

244— 104426 

71»4431 

401 — 

019237 

019204 

583- 

— 20134 

26152 

245* 

..,.532551 

032600 

40fi_. 

... 93578 

93598 

684 

495148 

49522S 

246. 

100259 

196283 

407 — 

__.618325 

01S32S 

584. 

242593 

242030 

246 

194759 

194778 

408. _ 

400351 

400406 

6ft5- 

— .721 167 

721470 

248. 


29384 

409.. 

—.440732 

440788 

588. 

.—*179788 

179824 

251* 

48046 

48900 

411.. 

— . 02247 

02257 

691. 

695871 

096880 

252. 

149898 

149924 

413 

127641 

127713 

594. 

,019534 

01 0550 

254, 

43330 

43342 

410.. 

..* 52907 

52915 

595- 

,479700 

479029 

256 

56640 

06646 

415*, 

143730 


595- 

45940 


256, 

301661 

361080 

416— 

91110 

91123 

596- 

23542 

23550 

256* 

200875 

200906 

418— 

510292 

5103S2 

690 

440006 

440000 

257 

_ fMumiS 

IU1114 

421— 

—187071 

188010 

698. 

— *.004648 

004503 

25ft, 

* 63951 

03966 

424— 

... 49899 

49911 

599, 

924802 

024880 

250. 

*.** 0514 

5010 

425— 

..*262004 

202008 

600* 

1008 

1073 

259, 

443301 

443137 

426,- 

.*.700094 

700590 

661 

019832 

019847 

260. 

20524 

20536 

428— 

—,540568 

549584 

001, 

148588 

148589 

263* 

.*,_62ni60 

620180 

429*. 

„ 60763 

00820 

002, 

„,* 20739 

20740 

264- 

39210 

3D220 

429** 

„ 19 1707 

191775 

602, 

— .616285 

010301 

264 

78363 


431*. 

— .192961 

1929TT 

r;o.i* 

, fiSnftflfi 

020805 

265, 

. . . 263379 

263389 

434 — 

**. 50871 

55883 

007, 

78048 

78060 

267, 

60690 

60992 

430*. 

.*.398691 

398740 

011 

14297ft 

143021 

268_ 

417195 

417498 

437— 

73982 

T40I0 

013, 

.... 403130 

403283 

271. 

74199 

74225 

431.. 

41081 

4110fJ 

018* 

***. 43527 

43528 

275. 

56255 

00260 

440*. 

... 40940 

4O05T 

014, 

732110 

732115 

275- 

32361 

32303 

411.* 

51663 

51080 

017. 

100320 

100085 

2T6„ 

_ — ,571506 

571526 

444*, 

...285245 

285204 

019* 

630320 

030337 

27fl* 

— , 41078ft 

410790 

446__ 

30285 

20300 

622. 

— ..584680 

684085 

280 

?630ft4 

263694 

446, , 

633961 

033905 1 

698, 

— , 90473 

90601 

281. 

402191 

402119 

449 

21520 

24533 

625 

4 15027 

445056 

283, 

761736 

701740 

400 — 

. —677621 

077623 

039, 

334551 

334684 

284* 

**,_|4264ft 

442683 

403.. 

53T6T 

53708 , 

931. 

945307 

945342 

284, 

^198033 

198037 

403. _ 

04040 

54048 

630 _ 

123059 

123090 

285, 

.«* 38926 

38903 

454— 

,*_ 02318 

52324 

040. 

....334813 

334871 

286. 

639466 

639497 

408— 

— , 401 TO 

46195 

642* 

.-.*l422im 

142226 

288, 

.... 07300 

97345 

401... 

,..102409 

10240ft 

046, 

47450 

474C4 
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L, U. 

Nuubers 

648-_. 

.__455447 

455501 

648__. 

.-.149781 

149788 

649„, 

...634764 

634705 

053*.. 

60493 

60514 

054 

2539 

2547 

655 

13370 

13378 

058-_. 

39423 

30431 

601, 

295904 

203917 

064 78323 

78351 

065.*. 

,..144072 

144074 

663 

_615106 

015136 

668 

— 74635 

74851 

669— 

_*241669 

241680 

676*-, 

*,207751 

207706 

677 

,**122878 

122016 

tno 

„n50l8T 

050104 

681 

*..458222 

458232 

083*.. 

— 80180 

80214 

684 

_538091 

r.39008 

6R5_._ 

*. 41697 

41700 

685^ 

_ *603751 

003771 

686*. _ 

__17T141 

177172 

080™ 

— 71710 

T17M 

088,„ 

— 18677 

18083 

601 

** 6820 

0838 

694„_ 

__3I63ST 

316438 

696 

__ 68914 

68930 

6417 

__SO2g04 

302902 

697... 

..135r>58 

135582 

700... 

.. 29794 

39708 

702..- 

-.613356 

513522 

704.*. 

_,21206T 

212087 

711.*. 

_5 14568 

614027 

712.— 

.*308360 

308388 

7t3_.*, 

_.608918 

500260 

TIH--- 

..115508 

115630 

717___ 

__261090 

261155 

717___ 

9741 

9740 

719 

82811 

82835 

72ft.... 

— 06080 

66095 

729 

_ 14860 

14866 

731 

..632422 

032441 

732..-. 

..430705 

430745 

734.... 

..540791 

640887 

735 

,063251 

063263 

743 

.*250280 

250318 

760. 

723T0 

72380 

762. — 

75385 

75408 

703 

26388 

20400 

703 

.*635401 

(135403 

772.,-, 

..702350 

702354 


L. L\ NuuDcan 


773.*- 

. T7510 

77545 

784 50628 

50665 

702 

__7O72O0 

707217 

704 

--031201 

031300 

794*** 

—14 8047 

148953 

79S*** 

—9540O7 

954708 

802-.- 

— 6T5636 

675547 

808.— 

-* 06025 

66938 

800... 

— 40574 

49583 

811— 

— 64674 

iHr>70 

817 

**474301 

474623 

817^ 

_* 1277 14 

127T22 

818-^* 

*.694701 

694703 

819 

76679 

750S4 

820 

-* 50585 

50594 

835 

— H02I2 

80220 

838 — 00771 

69810 

888— 

. 208361 

20S302 

840.-*. 

**004041 

064951 

849*.*. 

023569 

623573 

850 .746208 

440271 

854__*. 

..205298 

205325 

857*... 

-.204753 


857 

- 4501 

4511 

858. 

_ 140000 

140120 

862*,,, 

W0761 

807S3 

803,.*. 

.* 46303 

40408 

864***. 

.*242884 

242925 

865 

^457502 

457700 

865 

.-102305 

102310 

865 

._ 10224 


869 - 

-441064 

441075 

870 

20 3064 

203090 

873 

.-304421 

304430 

885 

67400 

57437 

880 

..102701 


880 

-280808 

280827 

900 

*507778 

507781 

902 

65131 

55161 

90T 

- 01560 

01574 

912 

.,450161 

460275 

018.... 

. 22000 

22073 

937.—. 

* 16660 

15083 

037 

84018 


040 



040 

.*060744 

000755 

953 *^ 

30502 

30510 

060 

837m 

83706 

058 

*{157307 

667B72 

003 -.- 

* B873H 

38751 

970 

-004564 

0945T2 


L. U. 

NrMBEsa 

071.. 

— 443167 

443160 

972*. 

—eOfllOT 

065203 

9T8-. 

— 74460 

74471 

0S7-. 

„976462 

970460 

091.* 


67720S 

905.* 

41900 

42000 

905.. 

0321 01 

632115 

906 _ . 

.*620640 

026549 

1024.* 

82500 

82512 

1024— 

302121 

302182 

1625— 

.973155 

073159 

1029— 

T0OO3T 

790050 

1032— 

708203 

76S215 

1037— 

— 2T7480 

277600 

1037,* 

***566 no 1 

665610 

1047— 

101^270 

169294 

1057— 

482510 

482517 

1072.* 

- 858581 

858094 

1091 — 

— * 40773 

40792 

1095** 

50206 

00239 

1099 787717 

787740 

not*. 

341770 

341780 

1105,, 

.**558269 

058280 

1108— 

81033 

81051 

1118—. 

— 7792 

7800 

Ills** 

.*_ 77101 

77116 

1131**. 

38533 

38549 

1135*_ 

614234 

D14242 

1144,*. 

81305 

81810 

1151*.. 

460908 

460009 

1 154—. 

— 620702 

029792 

1154—. 

4501 

4507 

1150—, 

309518 

300587 


Mf881NO 



43 — 

no— i5C94iono. 

194— 1477ri5, 

214— 4B080. 

284— 3U217 
3011— TBSSB TCBea 
S2I— fiSSJO. 

377—29433. 

577— B3824-3S825. 

584 — 495220. 

001— tll0S4G. 

704—148050. 
050—1132000038000. 
1072—858077^080. 084. 

600. 


VOID 

L. tl. Numukux 

1— 2033. 

2— 850545. 

3— A*J. 23027. 23063. 

23073. 23101. 

23108. 23112. 

23123. 23124. 

2:il5T. 23163. 

23251. 

3— A’4-tI. 51717. 
3--OA, 1431. 1436. 

3— X-O, 4440. 4557* 

4558. 4561, 

T— 370405, 

n — 140902. 10570. 

220031. 

18 — IS331T. 132921. 

20 — 470415. 

28 — 104394. 

30-^2626. 

35—83442. 
41^-501033-034. 113. 
41—389108. 

43 — l31Tia 760. 

48 — 1940, 168726, 

324540. 

48^i5S. 606, 735. 

5!4— 3ri«20S. 34020. 
64—81051. 81067, 81090. 
247219. 

05—673847, 918. 080. 
83— S86107. 218, 

00 — 171309. 
lOB— 11T405. 

124—517105. 

130 — 181232-240, 

134 — 522994. 

130—240400. 

164—372072, 089 000. 

163. 

104—224670, 225010, 

17593. 

1T6 — 7304T. 

177—257428. 492-493. 

504. 0542. 

214— 23390. 

215— TOOflO. 70009. 
240—194702, 775. 
271—74207, 74221. 
293—425749 700, 518274- 

290. 


V. i\ Nohbebs 

30r>— 6I8O08 009. 

3<>9— 5144M, 2S9220. 

310 — 705330, 

324 13798, 

351^197457. 

400— I IH7T0, 778. 

413— J270iM>. 
418-^10361. 

424—49853. 

479—070032. 

488—30893. 

527 — inHitJU ^ 29070. 

540_ 120928, 930. 
552—95471. 

500—404004. 

5S4— J05HIO, 2421WH. 
648—149787. 

053—59504. 

065—6151 13. 

732 —431^706. 

901— «TT2on. 

1057— 182510. 
1135—014236. 

PBEVIOtrSl.'r LJ8TEP 
MI8H1NG— BK€EIVBt> 

11 1 111891 013. 

38—382387-390. 
50—017516 319. 
100—108305-312. 

I2tl — 10KO21! 030. 

104 — 224028-030. 

186 — 34601. 

291— 335486. 

292— 425746-760, 
313—201025*930. 

324 — 13700, 

415—10515. 

535 — 28540. 

595 — 179746-758. 
070-694530, 541-542, 

(Triplicate) 

BLANK 

28^75670. 

58 — 35629H. 

82—400049- 

177—0431-6440. 

211-41859-4X800, 

325— 245709. 770. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HINTS 
(ContimiGi] from pnire 310) 
vice. Recent dcvelopmenti^ have improved 
it to the point where the friction load is 
extremely amail and very uniform, 

4. The eleetromnffnet operation of the 
demand mechanism through the contact de- 
vice provides ample power (much more than 
the standard watthour meter could deUver 
through direct mechanical drive without 
serioutly impairing Its accuracy). This in- 
sures reliable operation even under adverse 
conditions. 

5. The combined demand of two or more 
circuits can bo determined quite readily. 

Time Interval Rating 

The standard time interval ratings for all 
"integrated^' types of demand znelers Is 16, 
30, and SO minutes. There are certain defi* 
nite limitalions which make it undesirable 
to build these meters for ahorter time in- 
terval ratings. 

Walt hour Singlc-rhaHe Meters 

The outstanding requirements of any 
watthour meter are high initial accuracy, 
permanency of calibration, strong mechani- 
cal structure, ease and precision of adjust- 
ments, and suitable bousing for the In- 
tended service. 

These and many other important features 
are to be found in alternating current watt- 
hour meters. These meters are alio ehar- 
acterised by structural similarities such as 
the electrical or measuring element, mag- 
nets, bearings, registers, etc. Throughout 
the entire line a single standard of excel- 
lence is maintained, which gives high Initial 
and sustained accuracy *and a uniformity 
of electrical and mechanical construction. 
The meters are only modified slightly to 
meet the various classes of service made 
necepsnry by wide range of amperage, volt- 


age, and frequency ratings which must be 
measured. The need of central stations for 
niotcrs of low initial cost and small expense 
of maintenance and testing have, likewise* 
been paramount considerations. Alt of 
these desirable charact eristics, as well as 
simplicity of construction and pleasing ap- 
pearance, have been built into these meters. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

(Contltiuetl from psge 312> 

light, the upward inclination of which ex- 
ceeds i degrees. 

To obtain maximum operating efllclency, 
accurate focusing of the lamp is necessary. 

Daylight Lampsetters — The daylight lamp- 
setter Is a cast aluminum T-shaped tem- 
plate with two peep itghU to align the 
horixonial and vertical position of the fila- 
ment and also to correct the position of the 
filament with respect to th« focal point of 
Iho reflector. 

One peep sight enables adjustment to be 
made dire^ly In the horixontal and vertical 
position while the second peep sight is 
used In connection with a miniature lamp 
mounted on one of the arms. A small re- 
flector mounted on the other arm provides 
adjustment for backward and forward fo- 
cusing. 

Rotating Hearona 

Rotating beacons are used to guide pilots 
on airways and to airports. They are lo- 
cated on towers at intervals of approxi- 
mately ten miles In fijit country and closer 
in mountainous regions. 

Const ruclion 

All exposed parts are made of aluminum 
alloy or bronre. The optical system con- 
sists of n commercial precision parabolic 
glass roflertor and a prismatic lens In the 
door which diverts IS per cent of the beam 
upward through the angle of 25 degrees. 


The horizontal spread of the beam Is ap- 
proximate ly six degrees. S^cnith panels are 
provided when desired- The unit is rotated 
at six revolutions per minute by means of 
a motor and gears placed in the base. When 
used as an advertising beacon the rotation 
is two revolutions per minute. Beacons 
for use along airways or at airports may 
be equipped with a mechanism for flashing 
On-Course lights or code beacons. This me- 
chanism consists of a Micarta cam mounted 
on the rotating shaft of the beacon so as 
to actuate two mercury tube contactors 
within the base housing. A lamp changer 
is provided to bring a spare lamp into serv- 
ice upon failure of the lamp which is in 
focal position. At the same instant a telL- 
tale circuit is closed lighting a lamp to 
indicate that the spare lamp is in service 
and that the burned out lamp should be 
renewed. 


There are two ways of being happy i We 
may cither diminish our wants or augment 
our means— either will do — 'the result is the 
same; and H is for each man to decide for 
himsetf, and do that which happens to be the 
easiest. 

If you are idle or sick or poor, however 
hard it may be to diminish your wants, it 
will be hurder to augment your means. 

If you are active and prosperoas or young 
or in good health, H may be easier for you to 
augment your means than to diminish your 
wants. But If you are wise, you will do both 
at the same time, young or old, rich or poor, 
sick or well; and if you arc very wise you 
will do both in such a way as to augment 
the general happiness of society.^ — FrankUn, 


To look fearlessly upon life; to ac^ -pt the 
laws of nature, not with meek resignation, 
but as her sons, who dare to search and ques- 
tion; to have peace and confidence within our 
souls — these are the betiefi that make for 
happin ess . — asf er fi« ek. 


A MAGAZINE IS KNOWN BY 
THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 
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“THAVE no reason to enunciate anything radi- 
I cal, but I try to point out to my listeners that 
a disease is ravishing this country — the dis- 
ease being the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the few. And. mark you, if we don't change 
this condition we’ll have a revolution. But we 
should change conditions in an orderly and legal 
way.” — Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, pastor of 
the Shrine of the Little Flower, Royal Oak, Mich. 


cc^I^HAT is what we call a Christian civiliza- 
I tion, a civilization which imagines that 
prosperity can be increased as human 
misery increases: in a civilization in which thou- 
sands of men, women and children are pushed 
closer to the dizzy edge of starvation, investors 
send up three cheers and press forward to profit 
on human misery.” — Professor Lubbock, of 
Yale Divinity School. 


